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THE AMERICAN ARISTOCRACY. 


(>* practical statesmen will do well to note two recent exhibitions 

of popular sentiment regarding themselves. These were so 
dissimilar in their methods of expression as to mislead any casual ob- 
server who did not see that both pointed in the same direction and 
suggested the same political future. The first, in 1880, was an expres- 
sion of apathy or uncertainty, and was evidenced by the refusal of at 
least one million customary voters to take any part in the presidential 
contest of that year. The second displayed itself at the elections of 
October and November last, and indicated neither apathy nor uncer- 
tainty. Asa result of elections held in thirty-three States, the 48th 
Congress, unlike its predecessors, will be Democratic by a notable 
majority of 77; the complexion of the State Legislatures in many of the 
States has been changed from Republican to Democratic; and of the 
fifteen States in which general elections were held, thirteen returned 
Democratic State officers and ten overthrew the preéxisting Republi- 
can control. While Ohio, Indiana, Kansas and Iowa were trammeled 
by the liquor question and other issues of a purely local nature, the 
eight States of California, Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Nevada, New York and Pennsylvania offer a field of observation 
fairly clear of such impediments. Some figures do not need a Chatham 
to make them eloquent. The following table will speak for itself: 
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If we assumé, as we reasonably may, that the falling off in the total . 


vote is to be numerically charged to both parties alike, a comparative 
calculation of the two ballots by means of a simple formula reveals a 
shifting, in these eight States alone, from Republican partizanship in 
1880 to Democratic partizanship in 1882, of 230,000 voters. Adding 
Pennsylvania’s 40,000 Independent Republicans and an undoubted 
“stay at home” vote of twenty per cent. of the total 270,000, we may 
safely rely upon more than 300,000 Republicans who, in less than a 
fourth part of the whole country, from the extreme west, north, north- 
west, east and center, have now expressed an affirmative change of 
sentiment by a vote nearly double that which was given by the entire 
nation to the “ free soil” ticket in the stirring times of 1852. 

Such a convulsion of the elements—not sectional, but national—at a 
time of actual peace and apparent prosperity, and occurring between 
1880 and 1882, has puzzled our political Bunsbys exceedingly. With 
their eyes on the coast of Greenland, they indulge in vague, oracular 
criticisms, mutter something about “ reform spasms,” and, having pro- 
pounded a certain question, settle comfortably back into their usual 
state of disputative satisfaction. The certain question is: “If abuses 
exist which. were caused by the Republican party, and which existed 
long before the year of our last presidential contest, why did a round 
majority of the people place upon the chief executive chair a man 
who was in every sense a representative of that party, its ideas, its 
theories, and even some of what you are pleased to call its most dan- 
gerous faults ?” , 

The plébiscite of May 8, 1870, taken to ascertain the sentiment of 
the French people regarding the form of government of a country 
which, as later events proved, was then saturated with republicanism, 
resulted in 7,350,142 votes for the Imperial Government and 1,538,- 
825 against it. A few months drew aside the curtain and showed the 
world “an emperor in rags.” And so France became and is to-day a 
rabid republic; and yet the people of France, in the May of 1870, 
possessed as ample a liberty of suffrage as had in 1880, in many sec- 
tions of this country, the American voter. 

The theory of the preceding question implies a state of things 
which, for at least six years last past, has had no substantial existence. 
Garfield was no more “the choice of the party” than was his prede- 
cessor Hayes. Blaine was the choice of the party on both occasions. 
Like the “Tariff Compromise of 1833” and the “Missouri Compro- 
mise,” which merely served unwisely to delay the irrepressible conflict 
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which followed, Garfield and Hayes were compromises between the 
political aristocrats and the popular voice, and served precisely the 
same temporary purposes. Hayes was actually unknown to a majority 
of his constituents. Of Garfield the New York Herald said, a few 
days before his nomination by the Chicago Convention, that “Gar- 
field’s little boom becomes more laughable every day;” and two 
months afterward Mr. White, in the August number of this REVIEW 
for 1880, merely echoed the public voice when he said that Garfield’s 
nomination “came without plan, without preconcert, and without the 
privity of the candidate himself.” That Blaine was not as fit a candi- 
date as Garfield detracts nothing from the significance of the choice 
made between the two; that Garfield in power gave promise of a fairly 
pure and sound administration did not give the lie to the fact that 
rights, privileges and constitutional ideas had been already success- 
fully impaired or destroyed; and the now clearly recognized fact that 
Garfield’s pathetic end awakened the slumbering people to a sense of 
their diminished rights, and brought about the result which the fall 
elections have disclosed, merely adds another to the list of cases in 
our own history in which the immediate impelling causes to change 
or reformation were sensational and illogical. Nothing crystalized 
Jefferson’s party, after years of unaccountable disunion, like the /an- 
faronades of Minister Genet. Unworthy dissensions among the 
leaders of the Federalists illogically broke up that party years before 
its usefulness had expired. In 1852, when the great parties clashed 
like thunder-clouds upon the bitter question of slavery, the Hale and 
Julian “Free Soil” ticket—the only National Reform ticket in the field 
—received a paltry vote of 152,000. And eight years afterward, 
when our distracted country, in consequence of evils whose existence 
and gradual growth four times that number of years had witnessed, 
seemed upon the verge of uncompromising disintegration, and the 
Unionists in the North even then vacillated and frittered the precious 
moments away almost within hearing of the guns of Charleston, it re- 
quired a sensational episode—the assassination of Ellsworth—to do 
more than all preceding broader events, in its aspect of a personal, 
romantic catastrophe, to inflame and set in action the sentiment of 
what had always really been a patriotic and a courageous people. 

So is it with us to-day. A political duel between the leaders of 
two great factions of the ruling party; the dramatic withdrawal of one 
from the stage of public affairs; the assassination of the other—thus 
the tragedy ends. The play ’s the thing wherein to catch the con- 
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science of a somnolent people. The spoils monster having destroyed 
Garfield, Garfield, in his turn, will destroy the spoils monster. A just 
retaliation; but our Sedan, I fear, is yet to come. 

The spoils monster is merely one part of a poisonous system of 
which official assessments, frailty of official tenure, and general official 
slavery, “‘bossism,” personal politics and ad captandum \egislation, 
are ingredients and essential factors. Herein lies the simple secret. 
The Civil Service Reform Associations can arouse no active sympathy 
‘ in the breast of the average voter for the woes of unjustly ousted office- 
holders whom he does not know, or whom perhaps he has never even 
seen, unless he is shown the darker dangers which such outrages fore- 
shadow, and the lesson be brought straight home to him. We must 
appreciate the fact, and the fact will soon be staring us in the face 
that to remove the leopard’s spots requires, first the killing of the leo- 
pard, and then the burning of his hide. Promises, professions, pledges, 
are absolutely ineffectual. We are oppressed by a system whose 
pressure, when brought to bear upon any of its members, is more than 
human moral courage can resist. The streets of Washington, like 
those of another locality, are paved with good intentions. Witness 
the abortive Civil Service Commission of Grant; the unproductive 
attempts of Hayes; the broken pledges of Arthur. The expression 
“to blow hot and cold with one breath” is as difficult to act upon as 
would be a consistent joint worship of God and Mammon. _ To purge 
Civil Service abuses we must first eradicate the system which gave 
them birth. We must overthrow a degraded institution. We must 
stem a dangerous current of thought. The professional politicians who 
crushed the Southern aristocracy of 1857 actually threaten us with an 
aristocracy of the North. These same gentlemen, in Congress, in 
State Legislatures, in the executive control of Federal and State gov- 
ernments, representing the municipality, or the ward, or the little pre- 
cinct, are all members of a privileged order scrupulously classified, 
each grade of which is responsible, not to the public, but to the higher 
grades alone. Each plays into the other’s hands for the common 
benefit of all; and the result is aristocratic government. 

The fault is not that of the Republican party, but of its managers, 
those who made the laws and those who carried them out at a time of 
great financial depression, of apparently irreconcilable feuds and of im- 
pending national ruin. All that they ever did was in the war and for _ 
the war; but they averted those great dangers and obtained what they _ 


had richly deserved—all the honors and the emoluments in the giftofa 7 
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grateful country. Then peace was declared. The once rebellious States 
were reconstructed. The South became reconciled and prosperous. 
“Free soil” existed everywhere. Slavery wasdead. “State sovereign- 
ty,” the opposition to Federal encouragement of internal improvements 
and commerce, and the doctrine of nullification, were all practically 
dead. As early as 1872 the Liberal Republican movement recognized 
the necessity of a more enlightened policy, arid of undertaking new 
measures and much needed reforms. From that time the war senti- 
ment began to decay; but the managers of the Republican party, 
like “old politicians, still chewed on wisdom past,” and, when they 
found that the tide of popular favor was turning against them, felt 
obliged to resort to artificial means to keep themselves afloat. Having 
ceased to obtain votes by obedience to popular sentiment, they under- 
took to control the ballot without it. An army of 100,000 office- 
holders, each of whom was speedily made to understand that to 
“crook the pregnant hinges of the knee” was the only sort of fawning 
which would be likely to bring thrift in its wake, was readily con- 
trolled. A large purchasable vote could also be controlled by the 
judicious distribution at each recurring election of more than a 
million dollars wrung from officeholders by means of the justly- 
censured farce of “voluntary contributions;” one million or more 
colored voters could be controlled, part by purchase and part through 
a mistaken sense of perpetual gratitude to the memory of the past; a 
remarkably large class of honest white voters, men of mature age 
and settled convictions, whose battle-wounds broke out afresh when- 
ever a Republican candidate was to be elected, could be controlled 
by inflammatory appeals to their basest emotions—to fear, hatred and 
revenge. Like the mangled bodies of murdered victims held up 
before the juries of ancient Rome to extort from them unreasonable 
verdicts, the bloody memory of our rebellion, after fifteen years of 
peace, was flaunted still in the faces of grown men to intimidate and 
confuse them. AA still larger class of unthinking people, who follow 
success for its own sake and vote for the party in power, was always 
to be counted upon; it was beneath the necessity of controlling. 
Finally, in order that the control of the soldier and labor classes might 
be strengthened, two equally unnecessary and reprehensible pieces of 
legislation were passed, known respectively as the Pension and Chinese 
bills. 

While the average of pensions paid from. 1865 to 1879 was a little 
over $26,000,000 a year, during the last three fiscal years of 1880, 
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1881 and 1882 the total amount paid upon stale or fraudulent ~ 
claims, in consequence of the removal of ‘limitation of time to the 
making of such demands, was over $160,000,000. The amount 
which, by temperate calculation, it has been estimated will be necessary 
to meet the requirements of this bill is over $300,000,000. The 
measure was wasteful and unnecessary: but, in the face of short ses- 
sions and an avalanche of bills of urgent importance awaiting consid- 
eration upon the calendars of both houses, it was eagerly pushed 
’ through in order the more readily to persuade the large and influential 
soldier class “‘to vote for the man who fought in the war” and “against 
the man who didn’t fight in the war,” when, in some cases (as in the 
case of a circular distributed against Governor-elect Pattison of Penn- 
sylvania) the renegade who “stayed at home” would have been 
obliged to leave a mother’s care and fight almost in swaddling clothes, 
if he had been able to fight at all. 

To influence the labor classes the Republican lion and the Demo- 
cratic lamb dropped all “party grievances” and passed a bill providing 
for the twenty years’ blockade of a harmless, useful class of immi- 
grants who, numbering a little over 75,000, as the returns of the last 
census will show, were actually held out as threatening immediate 
danger to 50,000,000 of citizens! Of what significance was a presi- 
dential veto and the subsequent reduction of the proscriptive period to 
ten years? The temper of such legislation was not thereby altered. 
What did all the learned arguments amount to? Nothing—for they. 
were wide of the mark; the spirit of a solemn international compact 
was broken; pledges to a foreign friendly power were violated; our 
national honor was tarnished by a useless law; we had committed the 
highest of all national crimes. 

By such means an artificial control of classes has been gained for 
the purpose of perpetuating power. The effect is a system which, as 
it exists at this time, our hottest partizans can scarcely call a govern- 
ment of the people. The more intelligent classes of citizens, who cannot 
be artificially controlled, have, nevertheless, lost the influence of their 
suffrage and are practically disfranchised. At such a wrong, how- 
ever, they exhibit no indignation. They seem to be possessed of that 
temper which a great philosopher lately deprecated in the American 
character, when he said: : : 

What I mean by character is this easy-going readiness to permit trespasses, because it 


would be troublesome or profitless or unpopular to oppose them; which leads to the habit 
of acquiescence in wrong and the decay of free institutions. 
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Politics is now treated as a trade or profession with which the 
“lay” citizens will do well not to meddle. The typical, swaggering, 
brazen-tempered politician is not looked upon as an unwholesome weed 
which should be rooted out, but as an inevitable necessity. In the 
meanwhile the hypothesis upon which the Constitution was built, and 
without which it cannot live, is overlooked or forgotten. Do the 
mere names and forms of freedom suffice to protect the rights of un- 
watchful citizens? The history of all ages contradicts such a theory. 
Rome’s “‘ Republic” was a patrician city and a world of barbarians. 
A Greek “‘ Democracy” consisted of 10,000 voters and hundreds of 
thousands of slaves. These and all other such “free governments” 
were aristocracies in disguise, and quickly developed into kakistocra- 
cies.1_ While our country is yet far from being the victim of such inex- 
orable despotism, its current political and financial history all indicates 
a dangerous tendency in that direction. Our aristocratic elements are 
twofold; they are cloaked more speciously, but they are none the less 
formidable. One is ‘‘The Pool,” and the other “The Caucus.” One is 
composed of half a dozen vulgar and insignificant-looking individuals, 
in whom are virtually centered the entire commercial and other kindred 
interests of this country: all passenger travel, all communications by 
telegraph or mail, the transportation of two or three hundred millions 
of merchandise and half the world’s food annually from ocean to ocean, 
on 100,000 miles of rail, for a population of 50,000,000 souls, over an 
area of more than 3,500,000 square miles. The other is the aris- 
tocracy of politics, whose scope I have attempted faintly to describe, 
and whose most effective weapons are forged by its own victims’ 
hands. Both are selfish, insolent, unpatriotic and unscrupulous. The 
independent action of either is a perpetual menace to the public 
liberty ; in the combined action of the two, our free institutions may 
yet discover an engine of irresistible destruction. The one over- 
shadows us to-day in all its undiminished strength—a dark problem 
truly, unsolved and unappreciated, because the vast damage it 
threatens is little more than a chrysalis. The other, after a sporadic 
existence of over half a century, has reached the head of the voter by 
way of his heart, and the result is an apparent Democratic victory. 


Here I leave an important question which has been recently the 
subject of much consideration, and turn to an equally important 


t A government in the hands of the worst of its citizens, and carried on for their especial 
benefit. 
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question which has been the subject of no consideration at all. It has 
been solemnly stated, and the idea has been expressed in a thousand 
ways, and not seriously contradicted, that the Democratic party, to- 
ward whom the balance of power has gravitated, is about to slay the 
dragon of aristocracy like a new Saint George; or, perhaps, more 
appropriately, like a new Saint Patrick, is about to destroy the little 
snakes of professional politics; that public distrust of Republican man- 
agement means public confidence in Democratic pretensions; that 
“reform” and “ Democracy” are synonymous terms. 

Now, if the Democratic party had lately entered the political lists as 
a new organization, disconnected with the past and boasting only the 
purity of its intentions, we should be singularly unembarrassed by any 
fears of its insincerity; our urgent needs should impel us to give 
it ample confidence and an ample opportunity to destroy those evils 
which it has long been so loud in denouncing. But such is not the 
case. The Democratic party, with its own adherents’ fingers, points 
proudly to the antiquity of its origin and declares that it still bases its 
principles and the methods of carrying those principles out upon the 
principles and methods of a single and continuous organization, known 
first as Republican, then Democrat-Republican, then Democratic.! 
Of course the modern Democrat, while he thus defines his position, at 
the same time insists that he has accepted the results of the past, that 
he is not a Bourbon, a nullifier or a secessionist; that he belongs to 
an old party, but one which is nevertheless ready to discard pernicious 
and obsolete doctrines and mould itself into the demands of the age in 
which it lives. His sincerity in this regard cannot be denied; conse- 
quently his party’s history can fairly serve to indicate the probable 
action that party will take in the future, not through a categorical expo- 
sition of the results of which from time to time it may have been the 
advocate, but through an examination of the temper, policy and habits 
of thought which have kept its turbulent elements so long together. 
These political results are of use only as they serve to reveal that in- 
tangible, indefinable party spirit which has brought them about. Such 
a test the Democratic party, as a National Reform party, cannot avoid. 
If the DeMfiocrats are really untrue to the spirit of the party to which 
they pretend to adhere, they are untrue to themselves and unworthy 
of confidence. If they are honest in their convictions their antecedents 
are indispensable guides to their conduct in the future. 

How may we judge and understand them? By their recognized 


1 See, at length, Sterne’s Const. History, etc., p. 170, et seq. 
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chiefs, their platforms and other authentic utterances, and by the atti- 
tude which they have assumed towards late important questions. Of 
these very briefly: 

Before a Republican audience the names of “the rail-splitter,” “the 
commoner,” “the plumed knight,” and other such “world men” are 
very frequently summoned as rhetorical visions, and never fail to invoke 
enthusiasm. Each brings a story with it and a well-defined lesson, 
and lives within the personal recollections of living men. But the 
Democracy has scarcely one modern popular dead hero to summon 
in reply. The policy of the Democrats of the North has long been 
one of sullen inaction; and the names of Blackburn, Hampton, Lamar 
or Butler would merely grate upon the people’s ears. So they go 
back to Jefferson and Jackson. The first is their tradition; the second 
their shibboleth. 

Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United States, was a man 
of such character that it may well be doubted whether, had he been 
first President instead of third, this country would have had until to- 
day a national existence. While in Washington’s cabinet he pro- 
claimed both Washington and Hamilton monarchists in disguise, and 
vigorously opposed many of their wisest measures. He opposed all 
funding of the National debt; all systems of National banking;. as 
President he obtained the passage of some of the worst laws with 
which our statute books were ever decorated, among others the 
embargo acts. In the matter of the impeachment of Chase he dis- 
played his usual quality of shirking unpleasant duties with which to 
burden his friends;! similarly, without openly shouldering them, he 
gave indirect encouragement to the agitations of Genet, to the mon- 
strous principles of the French Revolution, and to the most puerile 
passions of the American people. He was a shrewd politician and 
an able leader, but a timid, deceitful and illogical man.3 

tJohn Randolph. By Henry Adams. Boston, 1882, H. M. & Co., p. 97. 

2His record on the civil service system is anything but satisfactory. The removals of 
officeholders by the first six of our presidents were as follows: Washington 9, one defaulter; 


Adams*1o, one defaulter; Yefferson 39; Madison 5, three defaulters; Monroe 9; Adams 2, 
both defaulters. 

3In Professor Sumner’s excellent life of Jackson, which has just appeared from the press, 
I have found the following corroborative words since I first wrote the above: “Jefferson 
has remained a popular idol, and has never been held to the responsibility which belonged 
tohim for his measures. * * * Yet the criticisms which are justified by the most con- 
clusive testimony of history fall harmlessly from Jefferson’s armor of popular platitudes and 
democratic sentiments. He showed the traits which we call womanish. He took counsel 
of his feelings and imagination. * * * He had succeeded in keeping out of the war 
with either belligerent, dut he had shaken the Union to its foundations.” pp. 28. 
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Andrew Jackson assumed the presidential office at the close of the 
pure and peaceful administration of John Quincy Adams. Surrounded 
as he was by the very best opportunities, he ended by making the very 
worst of them. His character was already so well known that certain 
vague expressions in his inaugural address about “reforming” the 
civil service produced the sole effect of frightening the federal office- 
holders out of their wits. Their fears were well-grounded. The 
Democratic Huns, with Jackson and Marcy at their head, actually 
swooped upon the departments as if upon a conquered domain. The 
result was infamous. Between March 4, 1829, and March 22, 1830, 
491 postmasters and 239 other officers were removed without just 
cause; and, as the appointees changed all their clerks and deputies, it 
was estimated that 2,000 changes took place at that time in the civil 
service. 

Does the party of Jefferson and Jackson look like a panacea for 
aristocratic evils and civil-service abuses ? 

The platforms and other authentic utterances of the same party in 
all emergencies undeniably militate against the presumption that we 
may now expect from it a bold, aggressive and sagacious course of 
action, because these utterances are generally repressive, conservative 
and merely critical of the acts of others. The reader may verify this 
for himself by an examination of records which want of space prevents 
me from laying here before him. A most striking instance, however, 
is furnished by the various declarations of the Democrats in 1860. 
At a time of impending bloodshed, when the infant Republican party 
sat up in its cradle like a Hercules and strangled the serpents of 
_secession and slavery, the Democrats of the North—too timid to 
throw off the Southern yoke and yet too well convinced of the justice 
of the Northern cause to allow themselves to take arms against it— 
stood half-hearted at the threshold of aggressive action and uttered 
platitudes which, to the unenlightened reader of our history, would 
give no clue whatever to the irrepressible conflict then actually waging. 
They declare fidelity to the decisions of the Supreme Court, say a few 
words vaguely and unsatisfactorily about fugitive slaves and free soil, 
cheerfully discuss our foreign policy and our Pacific railroads, and 
conclude by pointing out the inestimable benefit that would inure to 
the people of this country from ¢he purchase of the island of Cuba. 
The action which followed these declarations is deeply significant of 
the spirit of those who voiced them. The result of the elections of 


that year was the success of the Republican party; but let us not ~~ 
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forget that this success was caused entirely by a want of singleness of 
purpose in the dominant organization ; the total Democratic vote, had 
it been concentrated upon one candidate, would have elected him by 
an overwhelming majority ; and the Northern Democrats alone cast a 
total aggregate vote of 1,566,886, which was within 300,000 votes of 
defeating Lincoln, entirely outside of Southern territory. 

Four years afterward the Democratic party assembled at Chicago 
in solemn convention. While they indulged in platitudes of the most 
general nature, and offered no substantial remedy for the disentangle- 
ment of our political affairs, at the same time they declared that the 
war for the Union had been a failure, and that peace should immedi- 
ately ensue. One was the statement of an untruth, and the other the 
advc cacy of a policy which would have been absolutely disastrous to 
Northern interests. In 1872, when a fair and full opportunity was 
offered the Democrats for the accomplishment of substantial reforms, 
they formally indorsed a reform candidate whom they afterwards, by 
their clannish indifference, delivered over to the tender mercies of an 
overwhelming defeat. Of recent Democratic congresses it can hardly 
be contended that they gained in dignity or public confidence by their 
disposition to embarrass the banks, to depreciate the currency, to 
impair the public credit by providing for the payment of bonds in 
paper or silver, and to adopt such legislative measures with regard to 
dishonest silver coinage that 45,000,000 silver dollars, 11 per cent. 
below the value of gold dollars, are accumulating month by month, 
embarrassing the Treasury, and compelling the erection of new vaults, 
amidst the smiles and wonder of the world. Upon the tariff question 
they are now, and recent history shows them to be, thoroughly unre- 
liable. In 1880, while the Republican party committed itself unequiv- 
ocally to protection and ‘pursued a consistent policy in that regard to 
a successful end, the Democratic management, after having inserted 
a plank in its platform to the effect that the tariff should be for reve- 
nue only, afterward allowed its presidential candidate toward the close 
of that campaign to issue a letter in which he held himself out as per- 
sonally in favor of protection. To-day there is no appearance of a 
more consistent purpose. The editor of one of the most influential 
Democratic papers shrieks unmusically against the “robber tariff,” 
the Speaker of the last Democratic House argues pleasantly in favor 
of strong incidental protection, and the prospective Speaker of the 
next Democratic House, after having hinted on past occasions his 
advocacy of free trade, now begins to melt—more and more visibly 
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friendship for moderate protection. 

Without adverting to the various inconsistencies between the ‘“‘ weak 
Federal Government” ideas of the Democratic party and their declara- 
tions in favor of a “strong foreign policy,” “protection of American 
citizens abroad,” and “ National encouragement of commerce,” I will 
conclude with the brief consideration of a subject which, in its neg- 
lected importance, I cannot, as an American citizen, conscientiously 
overlook; besides, it has a practical bearing upon the subject under 
discussion. 

With natural resources for the purpose scarcely equalled by those 
of any other nation in the world, our shipbuilding interests and 
American ocean transportation of merchandise to and from foreign 
ports have been allowed, through the inaction of all congresses, in the 
absence of a strong national navy and as the effect of unwise legisla- 
tion, to decline into a condition of almost complete decay. In 1857 
goods of the value of $5 10,340,000 were carried in American vessels, 
$213,518,000 in foreign vessels. In the calendar year of 1881 
American vessels carried goods to tie value of only $234,311,000, 
and foreign vessels had in the meantime increased the value of their 
transportation to $1,239,647,000. In 1850 the entire tonnage built 
by the United States was 265,351; in 1880, with an increase of 
25,000,000 in population, and $500,000,000 in commerce annually, the 
entire tonnage had been reduced to 109,978. These are startling 
figures, and threaten us with great commercial disasters in the future. 
Observe our position: On land, our transportation interests are at the 
mercy of the American aristocracy; at sea, they are at the mercy of 
foreign nations. Such an evil as this is better than a fable of AZsop, 
for it bears two morals in its train. One teaches us how the useless 
legislation of our aristocratic patricians in favor of their immediate 
turba clientium can crowd out so much of that which is useful to the 
entire nation at large. The other teaches us how shallow are the 
reform pretensions of our Democratic management, when so many 
of their congresses have allowed this terrible wrong to go unmended, 
and in the teeth of a reform cry upon that very point in its platforms 
for the last six and twenty years. 


Such being the undisputed facts, I may venture to suggest that the 
result of the November elections was no more a “ vindication of the 
methods of the Democratic party” than was the revolution of 1688 an 


as he approaches the Speaker’s chair—into a comfortable state of 
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indication that the English people were particularly enamored of the 
house of Hanover rather than disgusted with the house of Stuart. If 
the past of the Democratic party does not show that its temper, policy 
and spirit are incompatible with honest reform, there is no stand- 
ard, no guide, no test by which to judge the actions of men. “Good 
Republicans” see the hollowness of Democratic pretensions. “Good 
Democrats” appreciate the corruption of* Republican administra- 
tion. The time has come when these good people should also 
understand their own party organizations; should see how they 
stalk through the National forum like ghosts of their dead selves, 
with their faces turned toward the past. Such a spectacle is nothing 
new; it merely illustrates the phenomenon to which Burke alluded 
when he said: 

I might further exemplify the possibility of a political sentiment running through various 
states and combining factions in them, from the history of the middle ages in the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines. These were political factions originally in favor of the Emperor and the 
Pope, with no mixture of religious dogmas; or if anything religiously doctrinal they had in 
them originally, it very soon disappeared, as their first political objects disappeared also, 
though the spirit remained. They became no more than names to distinguish factions; but 


they were not the less powerful in their operation, when they had no direct point of doc- 
trine, either religious or civil, to assert. 


The limits of this paper will not permit a discussion of future prob- 
abilities, nor, indeed, have I the temerity or ability to undertake so 
great a task. Without claiming the possession of the attributes of an 
angel, I yet fear to tread incautiously what has been the stamping 
ground of many foolish persons in their endeavor to furnish complete 
horoscopes of politics. Of some things we may all be very sure. 
Our Guelphs and Ghibellines are powerful to-day; but they are pre- 
tentious and useless, and the unprejudiced Mercutios of our citizens 
sadly echo the cry : 


a plague o’ both your houses, 
You have made worm’s meat of me. 


We may clearly see lying in the dust at our feet the brightest and 
safest principles of both Republicanism and Democracy, trodden upon 
and neglected. We may see a million weary faces turned anxiously 
towards the future; a million eager hands ready, at the revez/le, to 
raise those principles up again into new life and meaning. The “lamp 
of history is the only lamp to guide our feet in safety.” It gleams 
with no uncertain light. It shows us how, under our peculiar forms of 
government, each new great policy requires a corresponding new birth 
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HERE the will of the people is the supreme law, and this will 

is expressed at the ballot box by those who are allied to con- 
tending political organizations, the character of the result must depend 
upon the degree of intelligence and faithfulness exercised by the mass 
of voters, and upon the ease with which majorities can be determined 
by the improper control of those who are ignorant or venal. 

What has been aptly termed “the saving common sense of the 
people,” as indicated in recent elections, can undoubtedly be depended 
upon to secure right results whenever that saving common sense can 
be Called into exercise. But if it is not exercised, because of preju- 
dice, force of habit, apathy, or for any other reason, occasion is clearly 
afforded for the growth of abuses which the adroit and unscrupulous 
politician will not fail to perceive and profit by. If, at the same time, 
political power is very nearly balanced between the dominant parties, 
as is most likely to be the case under such circumstances, an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of controlling power is placed in the hands of 
corruptible voters, under the guidance of those who have used the 
necessary means for determining their action. 

From this point of view, the history of political parties affords in- 
structive information. It will be found that each of these, from the 
foundation of the Government, has had its origin in exceptional in- 
fluences working upon the popular mind, and has been organized for 
the purpose of giving potential expression to the feeling thus created. 
Did the forces which thus have power to call great political organiza- 
tions into being become permanent and active, the combination of 
circumstances which gives dangerous power to the elements referred 
to would be impossible. But we find that the influences which create 
parties sooner or later cease to control them, while the parties them- 
selves continue to be powerful factors in politics. 


of ‘sentiment to uphold it, and a corresponding dynastic change. It 
shows us how political youth, unselfishness and honor are its essential 
factors. It shows us the present existence of actual disintegration, 
and points to the shadowy form of the regeneration that must inevita- 
bly follow. 
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If this survival—as is rarely the case—is due to other influences of 
equal importance with the first, as when a party which has accom- 
plished its original mission is manifestly called upon to undertake 
another, there still is little danger to be apprehended from the ele- 
ments in question. But it seldom happens, under such circumstances, 
that a party brings to its work, however important, the moral strength 
which it originally possessed. That which is most likely to occur—as 
experience clearly indicates—is that, under the direction of political 
managers whose fortunes are at stake, it will continue to live, because 
the opposition presents no issues of sufficient moment to permanently 
win its members from their allegiance; because of tlie habits of mind 
which lead men to cling to old associations; and, to some extent, 
because of the idea that it has an important work yet to do, in 
preserving the fruits of former achievements, or in preventing the 
evils which would, supposably, attend upon the success of the op- 
position. 

Parties may thus continue in existence, with no distinct issues 
between them of real importance, until they have so far drifted from 
their original purposes as to present to the impartial observer the 
spectacle of rival organizations whose chief object, in each instance, 
is the possession of power, and which vie with each other in the con- 
struction of platforms ingeniously contrived to satisfy all shades of 
opinion, but painfully free from any evidences of sincerity, unless in 
the utterances expressive of partisan feeling. 

The first great party in American politics—the Federal—was the 
outgrowth of the long line of influences which led to the adoption of 
the present Constitution, and was borne into power by the apparent 
necessity of defending at the ballot-box that which had been gained 
as the result of inestimable suffering and sacrifice. The overwhelm- 
ing importance of the principles involved in the cause which they 
espoused brought the great body of the patriots of that day together 
upon a common platform and made them one in face of imminent 
peril. 

Having accomplished the great object of its founders, by securing 
the safety of the Constitution, this party continued to live after it had 
undergone radical changes in principle, and was the passive instru- 
ment, in large measure, of men ambitious for power. That which 
was true of the Federal party has to a large extent been character- 
istic of all its prominent successors. Coming into existence as the 
result of influences which had the force of tidal waves, they have re- 
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adjusted political relations, changed settled opinions and methods of 
action—sometimes hereditary—and led men into new alliances, to 
BY change which, even when the new party has ceased to represent a 
policy worthy of support, would once more require the impulse of 
an issue of paramount importance. 

The voter having attached himself to a party, either as the result 
of convictions formed under exceptional circumstances, or for the same 
a reason that he accepts a religious faith—because his father has done 
Bs. so before him—falls naturally into a habit of loyalty which can be 
x broken only under the exceptional circumstances indicated. In this 
fact we have the explanation, in a large measure, of the remarkable 
unity and strength of party organizations, after the bonds arising from 
a great and a common purpose, and a fixed policy, have long ceased 
to exist. 

An organization which has accomplished its original mission, and 
lives on in the absence of a great purpose, has reached the stage 
where demoralization begins ; and this process, in the nature of things, 
will commence with its leaders. Guided by men called to the front 
under the inspiration of questions of great moment, and whose in- 
_ tegrity and unselfishness are beyond question, the ambitious and ‘ 

unscrupulous members of a party will at first be under restraint; but, 

in proportion to the remoteness of the occasion which called them 

forth, such leaders are displaced by men possessed, perhaps, of equal 
Be talent, but less conscientious as to its use, and filled with an insatiable 
; hunger for power. 

Such men, regarding their personal fortunes as linked with party 
success, meet in private conferences, study the field in which they ~~ 
are to operate, and arrange for an offensive and defensive campaign with 
the skill and adroitness of experienced strategists. Carefully selected 7 
lieutenants are intrusted with important commissions, assigned with 
reference to their supposed abilities to prove themselves useful, and 
such a policy is adopted as seems best calculated to hold present | 
members to their allegiance and to win those who are without 
attachments. ; ie 

This condition of affairs gives rise to local organizations, coms 
posed of office-holders, aspirants for office, and others united with 
these two classes for the furtherance of interests in part or 
altogether selfish. Again, moved by common interests, these local 
organizations enter into league and extend their influence to general 
politics. ‘ 
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Thus arise two influences, the one emanating from the managing 
power in the councils of the whole party, and the other originating in 
the mercenary spirit and the unhallowed ambition of those who are 
nearest allied to the masses among the membership. These are 
naturally drawn together in an iniquitous union for the accomplish- 
ment of ends primarily, if not wholly, selfish, and for the attainment 
of which party managers are prepared to use, without scruple, what- 
ever means give the best assurance of success. 

In this union of selfish and mercenary elements we find the 
anomaly of a party. within a party, having distinct interests and a life 
essentially its own, and yet so adroitly managed*as to cause the 
very acts which are the sign of its separateness to appear to be, and 
to be accepted as, the legitimate exercise of the functions of the body 
proper. 

To use a simile, a parasitic organism taps the arteries of the orig- 
inal body, diverts its life currents into its own veins, and, in propor- 
tion to its growth, gives back for the life taken a vitality, peculiarly 
its own, by means of which it controls and exercises the functions 
of the greater organism—mouth, stomach and liver—for its own 
alimentation. 

This illustration may point to an extreme, but that it is apposite 
can hardly be denied. It is evident, as intimated, that such a condi- 
tion of affairs can only exist when the life of a party presents evi- 
dence, more or less marked, of decay. The signs of decay thus 
presented, as well as the parasitic growth referred to, may be traced 
through various stages during which the progress of disintegration on 
the one hand, and of growth on the other, may not be clearly observable. 
It is when these processes have reached an advanced stage, prior to the 
time when they have become so evident as to threaten disintegration, 
that a corrupt political organization within a party exerts its most 
malign influence. The absence of an honorable purpose, and the 
artful expedients resorted to for the maintenance of organization, do 
not afford conditions favorable to the development of either patriotism 
or statesmanship; and when a party arrives at this stage of its his- 
tory, it will be found, with honorable exceptions, that its master- 
spiritt—men of talent and shrewdness—are adepts in the arts of the 
politician, ambitious to’ maintain and enlarge personal power, and 
easily tempted to the use of means for accomplishing their ends 
which are dishonoring to those who use them, degrading to those 


subject to their influence, and destructive of good government. 
2 
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When the managing elements in the principal parties are thus 
engaged in.a common struggle for power, and there are no issues of 
great importance to influence individual action, lines will be fre- 
quently broken as the result of local causes, leading, in many 
instances, to the more or less permanent establishment of uncertain 
e,. elements, whose power is sufficient to make the issue of elections 

doubtful. When such emergencies arise, the control of a sufficient 
number of votes to offset the number in doubt, and to insure a 
majority of those cast, becomes the object of first consideration in the 
mind of the political manager. To accomplish this result, recourse is 
had to measures calculated, in the first place, to arouse party feeling, 
and thus prevent the increase of the doubtful element; and in the 
second place, through the agency of mercenary men possessing influ- 
4 ence in local affairs, to control the votes of the ignorant and venal. 
- Specious appeals to the respectable elements, so adroitly framed as to 
furnish reasons for adhering to the party in whose favor long con- 
tinued associations and prejudices plead with equal or greater force, 
are relied upon to accomplish the first end, and, to secure the second, 
a system of barter is established under which inducements for the 
support of a particular party or candidate are offered, which extend 
from the promise of political preferment to disguised or direct — 
bribery. Careful computations are made as to the number of votes 
required to insure party success in doubtful localities or States, and 
the means to secure that end are devised with a painstaking care 
worthy of a nobler cause. Patronage is judiciously dispensed in such 
manner as to win the largest amount of codperation from men of — 
local influence; and provision is made, with equal wisdom, for the = 
: distribution of election funds, chiefly contributed by those selfishly 
oo.” interested—candidates for office, occupants of office, contractors, 
etc.—to be used in such manner as select committees composed of 
men apt in political finesse, and charged with the widest discretion, ay 
may deem most advantageous. The element which it is thus sought ¥ 
to control is sometimes referred to as “the balance of power,” and 
the material composing it is worthy of consideration. . In the first" 
place, we shall find that the men of local influence whose services are 
brought into requisition, while they represent neither the patriotism, — J 
culture or manhood of the community, possess, perhaps, the semblance ~ 
of these qualities; are gifted with powers which fit them for the ~~ 
leadership of the classes to be influenced, and are prepared, without” 
’ \ scruple, to make such use of the means placed at their disposal as _ 
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will, from their point of view, best. promote the interests of the 
party. We shall find, in the next place, that the .class upon 
which these subordinate leaders exert their influence is composed of 
the ignorant or vicious elements in the voting population, whose 
action can be controlled by appeals to prejudice or party feeling, 
or by the expenditure of money in the direct or indirect purchase of 


votes. 
There is, of course, the independent element already referred to, 


which is not subject to corrupt influence, and whose vote, as cast on 
this side or that, would seem to constitute an element of sufficient 
importance to fatally interfere with the calculations of the politicians. 
But, as has been indicated, this force is taken into account, and except 
in instances where its strength has been underestimated, or is sud- 
denly developed by unexpected circumstances, as in the late elections, 
it cannot be regarded as constituting, in the politician’s meaning of 
the word, the balance of power. Evidently, whenever the strength 
of the leading parties is very nearly balanced, the control of the cor- 
ruptible elements in the suffrage becomes a question of the first 
magnitude. 

The conditions under which such control becomes possible merit a 
degree of attention which they have not hitherto received, and by the 
giving of which information may be acquired that will interest if it 
does not alarm. : 

In confirmation of the opinions expressed in this article the follow- 
ing table is submitted, showing for the several States, 1st. The total 
number of males twenty-one and over, and the number and per cent. 
of the same who are illiterates; 2d. The total number of voters at 
the general election in 1880, a year chosen as presenting the fairest 
relative exhibit of party strength, and the majority or plurality of the 
successful party; 3d. The per cent. of change in the total vote in 
1880 necessary to have reversed the results; 4th. The actual num- 
ber of voters by which a change in the results would have been 
effected; 5th. The electoral vote as cast in 1880; 6th. The number 
of electoral votes which will be cast in 1884: 
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By examining this table it will be seen that twenty States cast for 
the Republican candidate for President, electoral votes to the number 
of 214, while eighteen States cast 155 for the Democratic candidate, 
resulting in a Republican majority of 59, a result which would have 
been reversed by a change of thirty votes. How easily this change 
could have been effected will be apparent from the figures submitted 
in Table II. In the nine States of the first six groups, as shown in 


TABLE Il.—CHANGES REQUIRED TO HAVE REVERSED THE RESULT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 1880— 
REPUBLICAN STATES.* 





Required | Per cent. Vote in Electoral College as the 
chanas én £. sf result of the change indicated. 


popular Z 
vote. State. 











10,525 
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Connecticut 











21,975 


17,120 


14,890 | 5! 
































* Including California. 


this table, to have controlled respectively 10,525, 10,171, 18,321, 
18,690, 19,543 and 21,975 votes, would in each instance have reversed 
the result; and to have secured the change of votes indicated in the 
table, in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, California, Colorado and 
Oregon, in all 55,564 votes, would have secured control of I11 
electoral votes, or- nearly one-third of the whole number. To have 
secured the changes indicated in the vote of Ohio and Wisconsin as 
well would have transferred 143 electoral votes, more than one-third 
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of the total number, a result secured by a change of only 87,574 
ballots in the States named. 

Other equally suggestive figures may be derived from this table, 
but these will suffice to indicate the precarious tenure by which the 
Republican party has maintained its power in the States where it is 
supposed to be most strongly intrenched, and the: temptation offered 
in these States to men of both parties for the tse of illegitimate meas- 
ures for securing control of votes. If we turn to the States constituting 
what has been termed “the solid South,” and to the Democratic 
States of the North, we shall find, as shown in Table III., vulnerable 


TABLE Il.—CHANGES REQUIRED TO HAVE REVERSED THE RESULT IN THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 4N 1880—~ 
DEMOCRATIC STATES.* 





Required | Per cent. f 
change in 
| popular 
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* Including California. 


points in the Democratic line, the possession of which by the opposi- 
tion would go far to overcome the gain suggested as possible in the 
foregoing calculations. From the figures in this table it is evident 
that had the Democrats gained the vote of New York and lost that of 
Nevada, Delaware, Florida or California, requiring a change of 23,500 
votes at most, or had they lost North Carolina, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Nevada and California, requiring a change of only 13,550 votes, 
they would still have failed to secure control in the Electoral College. 
If, however, they had lost the votes of all the States named in Table 
III. excepting California and gained the votes of the States named in 
Table II., the results otherwise remaining unchanged, they would have 
had a majority in the Electoral College of one vote. 

Those who have not been close observers of the political field for 
the last few years may find in these calculations, and others of equal 
significance which may be based on the accompanying tables, an 
explanation, in part at least, of the efforts of party leaders to hold or 
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capture doubtful States by the use of means calculated to control (and 
at the same time increase) the corruptible vote. In this condition of 
affairs we find also an evidence and, in large measure, a result, of the 
widespread disaffection of the better elements in the two parties. That 
conscientious and intelligent voters should be contributory to results 
which their action is intended to prevent, is true because, and will be 
true only so long as, they constitute a minority insufficient for the 
complete control of party action, but of sufficient importance to make 
the results of elections uncertain. Unfortunately, the strength of this 
saving element in politics, as evidenced by the history of parties, while 
sometimes, as recently demonstrated, capable of éffecting sweeping 
and wholesome changes, is oftener represented by the modicum of 
votes needed in order to perpetuate the conditions of uncertainty, and 
thus to favor the plans of the political schemers and hucksters who 
seek to turn the scale of power by traffic in votes. Nevertheless, in 
the figures of the tables which we submit, taken in connection with 
the results of the elections in October and November, there may be 
found indications pointing to radical and, it is to be hoped, wholesome 
changes in party organization. 

Without attempting to present all of the deductions derivable from 
these tables, we select a few of the most significant. 

It will be observed, 1st. That an aggregate of small majorities in 


nine doubtful States, amounting to a few more than 55,000 votes, or . 


a little over one-half of 1 per cent. of the total presidential vote of 


9,203,036, determined the choice of 111, or nearly one-third, of the_ 


members of the Electoral College in 1880; 2d. That a change in the 
popular vote of from 10,000 to 20,000, or from one-eighth to one- 
fourth of 1 per cent. of the presidential vote in the year named, would 
have changed the administration of the National Government; 3d. 
That the States in which it was possible, by the use of proper or im- 
proper means, to effect the changes indicated, in 1880, as in 1876, 
were the battlefields of the politicians, who employed every stratagem 


for the retention or capture of votes which could be resorted to with- 


out so far offending the self-respecting members of their parties as to 
endanger serious revolt. 

These facts assume even more significance when we remember 
that the power to effect the momentous and startling changes in- 
dicated, has been, and in most if not all instances is now, not 
only in the hands of ignorant and venal voters, but that to assure 
their ascendancy as controlling elements in politics requires the 
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united action, in the States named, of but a small fraction of these 


elements. 

A comparison of the per cent. of change in the popular vote neces- 
sary to reverse political results with the percentage of persons of 
voting age unable to write, as shown by the last census, will furnish 
a partial indication of the dangerous drift of power. By reference to 
table I. it will be seen that these percentages stand related to each other 
in the States named in Table II., as follows: California, y4, of 1 per 
cent. to 8 per cent.; Oregon, ; $5 of I per cent. to 6 per cent.; Indi- 
ana, jy of I per cent. to 7 per cent.; New Hampshire, 2} per 
cent. to 5 per cent.; Maine, 3$ per cent. to 4 per*cent.; Pennsyl- 
vania, 2} per cent. to 6 per cent.; Wisconsin, 54 per cent. to 6 per 
cent.; Connecticut, I per cent. to 5 per cent.; Ohio, 2} per cent. to 
to 5 per cent.; and for the States named in Table III., as follows: 
New Jersey, $ of I per cent. to 6 per cent.; Nevada, 2} per cent. 
to 7 per cent.; Delaware, 2 per cent. to 17 per cent.; Florida, 4} 
per cent. to 38 per cent.; Maryland, 4} per cent. to 19 per cent. ; 
North Carolina, 1$ per cent. to 42 per cent.; Virginia, 3,4, per cent. 
to 39 per cent.; Tennessee, 44 per cent.’ to 31 per cent.; West Vir- 
ginia, § per cent. to 16 per cent.; Arkansas, 9 per cent. to 30 per 
cent., and Louisiana, 13} per cent. to 47 per cent. 

It is evident that in each of these States the percentage of change 
in the popular vote, by which results would have been wholly re- 
versed, is much less than the percentage of illiterates of voting age, 
while in many instances it is but a small proportion of that number. 
It is proper to remark that a considerable difference is observable 
between the number of actual voters and those of voting age; but 
this fact affects the significance of the percentages above given but 
slightly, if at all, and it remains true that a fraction only, and in some 
instances a very small fraction, of the vote cast by illiterates alone 
would have been sufficient in the States named in Tables II. and IIL, 
to have turned the scale of power. Granting that illiteracy and 
venality are not necessarily allied, the fact remains that illiterate voters 
are peculiarly susceptible to corrupting influences, and that the num- 
ber of such voters‘who may, without doubt, be improperly controlled, 
is alone sufficient in most of the States in question to wield control- 
ling power. 

When we add to this dangerous factor the active and mischievous 
element composed of the vicious and venal who are not illiterate, we 
find ourselves confronted with a force which was unquestionably 
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strong enough, in the absence of any special effort to counteract its 
influence.in 1880 and in 1876, to have reversed the results of 
elections in twenty-one or more States, and to have changed the 
national administration, as well as the governing power in those 
States. 

The fact that the corruptible elements in the suffrage are to a very 
great extent massed in the large cities and towns, where they are 
most easily susceptible to the influences of the political trader, gives 
additional importance to the facts hitherto presented. 

Pains have been taken to ascertain the relative importance of these 
elements in fifteen cities of the States to which attention has been 
specially directed, with the results shown in Table IV. _ 


TABLE IV.—-THE CORRUPTIBLE VOTE IN FIFTEEN CITIES. 





Votes neces- 
sary to have} 
ra 


re- 
sult in State, 
in 1880. 





10,525 
18,650 
26,500 
3 
bey 
1,3 
7,739 
3,325 
1,010 
6,454 
630 
3,710 
336 
440 
2,030 




















* Based on Hayes’ majority, 1876, of 7,516. Based on total Democratic majorities, Congressional election, 1880. 


The number of illiterates of voting age is derived from the census — 
of 1880, and the number of voters not illiterate, but whose action is 
subject to improper influence, added to make the total, is based on 
the careful estimates of those whose opinion may be accepted as 
reasonably accurate. Assuming that the votes subject to -manipula- 
tion are not overstated—and the contrary is believed to be true—the 
control of one-third of the corruptible vote in the single city of New 
York in 1880 would have decided the political control of that great 
State, of thirty-five votes in the Electoral .College, and of the National 
Government. In the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Connecticut, 
Maryland, New Jersey, California, Oregon, Nevada and New*Hamp- 
shire, the same vote was sufficiently large to have controlled in State 
elections, and to have decided the casting of one hundred and four ~ 
votes in the Electoral College. Including the State of New York, it 
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was in the power of this dangerous element in 1880 to control the 
general elections of ten States and one hundred and thirty-nine elec- 
toral votes, while, as shown by the table, the results in five other 
States, with fifty-one additional electoral votes, were in jeopardy. 

That the ignorant and unprincipled voters in fifteen cities, number- 
ing less than 120,000, as compared with the 9,203,000 citizens who 
cast their ballots in the national election in ‘1880, could, and with 
unchanged conditions may now, determine the political control of 
fifteen States and of the National Government as well, would seem 
incredible but for facts which fully warrant such a conclusion. 

In calling attention to the mercenary elements whose growing 
strength is a menace to good government, we have yet to consider a 
power which is rapidly assuming grave importance as a political 
factor. . ; 

Within a comparatively recent period the ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous politician has found a powerful ally in his schemes for personal 
aggrandizement in rich corporate bodies, which make profitable use 
of his prostituted talents and baneful influence in furtherance of 
schemes by which legislative and judicial action may be made sub- 
servient to their plans. That which was a gross evil when the chief 
interests which it served were the ambitions of political leaders is 
made vastly greater by this corrupt alliance. We have seen judges, 
elected through the machinations of these allied elements, shamelessly 
confess the influence to which they owe the ermine by prostituting 
their sacred office to the purposes of those who have given them 
place; and we have witnessed the shameful spectacle of legislatures, 
under the manipulation of greedy corporations, setting the seal of 
their approval in the name of the people, on measures of the most 
obnoxious character. So well recognized are the instrumentalities 
depended upon for the accomplishment of these iniquitous perversions 
of legislative power, that the body of men used for the purpose have 
come to be known as “the third house,” a distinction which, as shown 
in the bribery investigations recently conducted at the capitol of the 
State of New York, they would seem to regard as more honorable 
than infamous. It is a homely but true saying, that ‘“‘ Where there 
are no sellers there will be no buyers.” It may be taken for granted 
that in the absence of purchasable men in the legitimate houses, the 
“third house” would find its avocation gone, and cease to exist. It 
may also be assumed that as long as cunning knaves, with an eye to 
illegitimate gain, can slip through the deftly-regulated machinery of 








‘ the price of the very qualities most essential in public servants, if the 


‘ment, is to-day dependent, not upon the matured decisions of intel- 
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the caucus, and secure the resultant support of “the party,” an elec 
tive affinity will supply the third house with a sufficient number of cy 
members to prevent its dissolution. ie 
It is impossible, within the limits of this article, to more than out. 
line the condition of affairs threatened, or actually existing, as evidenced 
by the facts to which we have called attention. It is enough to know _ 
that cities, districts and States are under, or within reach of, the con- * 
trol of anomalous and unprincipled organizations, existing within, and 
determining the action of, the great parties; that the creatures of 
master politicians are installed in the place of the people at the caucus; 
that unworthy men, whose choice has been determined by cabals, are 
named upon the ballots which, in mockery of popular choice, we are 
asked servilely to put in the ballot-box “for the sake of the party;” 
that ambitious men, learned in the new school of politics, no longer seek 
popular approval on the ground of fitness and as a seal of public esteem, 
but find the way to preferment through the avenue of barter and at 


vital interests committed to their hands are to be saved from betrayal. 
In brief, the conclusions seem warranted that the political control of 
at least twenty-one States, and through these of the National Govern- 


ligent and patriotic citizens, but, in default of such action on their part 
as would prevent such a result, upon the ability of unscrupulous man- 
agers, leagued for the purpose, by means of artifice, bribery orintimi- 
dation, to control a fraction only of the ignorant and corruptible ~ 
elements in the suffrage; that the strongholds of ignorance and vice 
are now, and with unchanged conditions will continue to be, the fields 
in which the results of struggles for party supremacy are determined; ° 
that ignorance and vice are putting on the robes of power, and are 
gaining the mastery over intelligence and virtue as controlling factors 
in our politics; and that the presiding genius in effecting this perilous 
malversation of power is the demagogue sitting in the place of the 
statesman. 

Ignorant and vicious men, intrusted with any degree of power, have 
ever been the natural dupes or easy tools of unprincipled adepts in 
statecraft, but never, in any age or under any form of government, 
has it been possible for so small a minority of such men to wield so 
great an influence as in the United States to-day. 

There are indications of an approaching change in the circum- 
stances which make it possible for such regal power to pass,into the ig : 
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hands of a few men, through their ability to control the suffrage of a 
very small and irresponsible minority. But there are thus far no 
evidences that this change will be anything more than temporary. 
Public sentiment has manifested itself in one of its spasmodic awaken- 
ings, and the result may be the temporary retirement from public 
view of those who represent the elements of corruption and misrule; 
but in spite of anything yet attempted in the name of reform, how- 
ever desirable of accomplishment, by civil service or other organiza- 
tions which seek to change results instead of causes, the corruptible 
elements in the suffrage, and the race of unprincipled politicians 
identified with them, will continue to exist; and so long as the 
millennial day is postponed, knaves, and the tools and dupes of 
knaves, in politics as elsewhere, may be expected to improve every 
opportunity for evil doing which the absence of law, its imperfections, 
or its inefficient execution, may afford. Recognizing the inevitable 
existence of the mercenary and mischievous minority of which we 
have spoken, true wisdom would seem to indicate that, instead of 
attempting to remedy the evils which are simply the signs of its 
existence, it would be well to strike at the root of the evils by 
adopting measures calculated to deprive this minority of its power. 

This result cannot be accomplished by the mere change of party 
control, or simply by enactments affecting the civil service, whose 
provisions may be easily evaded by the officers charged with their 
execution. Corruption here is directly due to the improper use of 
executive authority. The opportunity for this abuse of power results 
from the election to office of unworthy men; and such elections are 
due to a caucus system which permits, at this point, the domination 
of corrupt men, and the defilement of the very springs from which 
come the influences that inevitably determine the character of execu- 
tive and legislative action, and all of the momentous issues involved 
in the choice of rulers and law-makers. 

So long as it is possible for cabals to determine the result of caucus 
action, and in the name of great parties to thrust upon the people 
improper candidates for office, such candidates, in the caucus and at 
the polls, strengthened by alliances with each other and by bargains 
with corrupt men already in office, will unhesitatingly use every 
means in their power by which the corruptible elements in the 
suffrage can be made contributory to the success of their schemes; 
and, by the law of trade which establishes the relation between supply 
and demand, just as long as a caucus system which has power to de- 
termine the character of laws, but is itself under no legal restraint, 
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gives opportunity for political hucksters to traffic in votes, so long 
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will base and groveling men be found whg will sell for a price the b 

control of their rights as freemen; and meanwhile, those who are t 

thus elected to office, will continue to use their influence for the cor- 7 

ruption of the civil service. € 

Political reform, if it is to be radical and permanent, must, there- f 

fore, begin at the source of power nearest to the people, or with the t 

influences which, in the choice of men for places of public trust, I 

' _ determine, in advance of official action, whether such action will be ] 
.- wise, patriotic, unselfish and generally conducive to good govern- 
( 


ment, or the reverse. In other words, to deprive the corruptible 
elements in the suffrage of their present power for evil requires, first 
of all, a reform in the caucus system, or the substitution in its place 
of something better, as the result of which the candidates chosen for 
suffrage, and then for office, will at least represent the choice of the 
majority ; and a patriotism, intelligence and honesty equal to that of 
the greater number of those who exercise the right of suffrage. 

HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 





THE PEERAGE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


HE peerage, or aristocracy, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland consists of an indefinite number of mem- 
bers, it being the prerogative of the crown to create such peers ad 

libitum. All such sit in the House of Lords by hereditary right, 

unless the limitation in the patent creating the title is expressly con- 

fined to the life of the recipient, in which case he has no right toa 

writ of summons to the House, but is simply a titular lord. There 

are, however, some modern exceptions to this rule, created by a recent _ 
statute, to which we shall have.occasion to refer hereafter. The id 
Scotch and Irish peers are represented in the House of Lords bya ~ 
select number chosen out of their respective bodies, forming, as it 
were, separate or special electoral colleges; the former elected for the 
duration of each successive Parliament, but, like the members of the 
House of Commons, eligible for reélection—the latter chosen for life. 
The number of Irish peers forming the constituency by which the 
representatives are chosen is limited by the Act of Union, but the 
number of Scotch peers, like that of the peers of the United Kingdom, 
is unlimited. The royal prerogative to create peers is, in practice, — 
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never exercised except under the advice of responsible ministers, it 
being obvious that, if exercised arbitrarily, this branch of the legisla- 
ture might at any time be coerced and its independence destroyed. 
The greatest circumspection is, therefore, at all times observed in the 
exercise of this prerogative. It may here be mentioned that any Irish 
peer not elected to the House of Lords, may, as was the case with 
the late Lord Palmerston, relinquish his rights of peerage for the time 
being and sit in the House of Commons as the representative of any 
English constituency. This is an alternative privilege that the Scotch 
peers do not enjoy, probably because at the period of union with 
Scotland the privileges of the Commons were not so much prized as 
afterwards. 

This body forms the only ennobled, the only privileged class—the 
only aristocracy, if by that word is meant, according to its etymology, 
the government of the best in its conventional, though, perhaps, not 
necessarily in its literal sense—the government of the favored few, of 
the privileged or ennobled section of the community, the government 
of the dgsoroe as distinguished from the x«dxsoro, socially, if not 
politically, speaking. 

The archbishops and bishops of the Church of England, who sit in 
the House of Lords by virtue of their offices, or rather by virtue of 
the tenure of their sees as fiefs of the crown, upon resignation of 
which, though still bishops, they cease to be lords of Parliament, are 
neither noble nor peers, but simply spiritual lords without privilege of 
peerage, though, while in possession of the temporalities of their sees, 
forming a portion of the grand council of the nation. Their number 
is, however, limited to twenty-six, all beyond that number having but 
a prospective right to fill vacancies according to seniority, with the 
exception of the two archbishops and the bishops of London, Win- 
chester and Durham, who take precedence of all others, and are 
entitled to take their seats immediately upon their appointment. 
Now, as property has its duties as well as its rights—the one being a 
correlative of the other—so nobility, as recognized in Great Britain, 
has its duties as well as its rights, not merely based upon the chival- 
rous sentiment that xodlesse oblige, but based upon the right of the 
people to expect and demand good and substantial services from those 
honored and intrusted with high privileges involving grave responsi- 
bilities. To this end the aristocracy, nobility, or House of Peers, the 
terms being synonymous, form the senate as well as the final court of 
appeal in all litigation, whether between subject and subject or be- 
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tween crown and subject.!_ The total number of those thus privileged, 5 . 


including the Scotch and Irish peers, whether actually having seats in 
the House of Lords or represented there by their delegates, and even 
including the twenty-six bishops and archbishops before mentioned, 
does not amount in the aggregate at the present day to more than 
about 600 (about 500 of whom have seats in the House), numerically 
an almost infinitesimal factor out of 35,000,000 of people. As has been 


said before, this court of appeal forms the highest judicial tribunal ; 


_ for the United Kingdom. However anomalous these hereditary 
functions, both legislative and judicial, may appear, the simple 
question is, does the institution effect the desired end—does it work 
well, does it give satisfaction? The records of its transactions alone 
can give the reply. Those records evidence to every impartial in- 
quirer that the reports of the committees of the House of Lords are 
masterpieces of diligent research, of syllogistic analysis, of practical 
recommendations and of businesslike deductions. The debates of the 
Upper House exhibit no lack of eloquence, of rhetoric, of practical 
acquaintance with the wants of the people, of sympathy with suffering 
humanity. Bills somewhat crudely considered in the House of Com- 
mons are. not infrequently ably and practically revised in the House of 
Lords; sometimes even judiciously suspended for more mature con- 


sideration. The greater leisure and the calmer repose, unruffled by 


t Although originally all the bishops and mitred abbots ot the realm were summored to 
the king’s councils by virtue of their sees, holden as fiefs of the crown, and still sit in the 
House of Lords upon the same tenure ¢heoretically, their presence has also always been 
deemed necessary as guardians of the church, at one time paramount, and even now an 
established national institution. The inferior or parochial clergy were at all times practically 
excluded from legislative functions by the very nature of their spiritual duti¢s, and by the 
41st George III., c. 63, were absolutely disqualified for seats in the House of Commons, " 
even though they might be unbeneficed and desirous ot withdrawing from clerical duty. 
The mere fact of being in holy orders, which were deemed indelible, was a sufiicient dis- 
qualification. The above statute has been repealed by 33 and 34 Vict., c. 91, permitting 
those clergy who have formally renounced their orders to be eligible for election to the | 
Lower House. Still, such seceding clergy could scarcely be considered as representing 
even the temporal interests of the church; and to the bishops, therefore, there attaches, as 
of old, the duty of specially regarding and supervising any legislation affecting its interest as 
a national institution. One more remark: The Lords, upon an understanding embodied in 
resolutions of both houses of Parliament, never interfere to alter money bills sent up to 
them by the other House, but pass them mem con. They fully acknowledge that the people 
should be left to tax themselves through their representatives. Moreover, peers are not 
eligible as voters for members of the House of Commons, and it would be deemed uncon- 
stitutional for any peer to interfere, either directly or indirectly, to influence the election of a 


member of Parliament. Of course, there is a sort of moral local influence that may be — a 
respected, but any ostensible preference exerted on behalf of a particular candidate would 


be considered very unseemly, and might possibly be the subject of impeachment. 
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popular excitement and, perhaps, the harrassing importunities of ex- 
acting constituencies, may lend their aid to the fitting discharge of 
senatorial duties; but, without in the least disparaging the qualifica- 
tions of the Lower House, perhaps neither House need suffer in com- 
parison with the other in the due discharge and special exercise of the 
respective functions forming the distinctive characteristics of each 
other. ‘Thank God, we have a House of Lords,” is a saying that 
has become proverbial with all Englishmen who prize deliberation in 
counci! and independence in action as valuable and essential ingre- 
dients in legislating for the varied and sometimes conflicting interests 
of a necessarily complicated, because highly artificial? society of an 
- ancient commonwealth, uniting the past with the present and adapt- 
ing ancient institutions to modern requirements. 

Whilst as a rule it may be said that, perhaps, every member of the 
House of Lords has had the opportunity of a good education, which, 
unfortunately, cannot be said of every member of a merely popular 
institution, and that solecisms of language and flagrant violations of 
Lindley Murray, much less the absolute slaughtering of “ The King’s 
English,” are unknown to that august body, it is no reflection upon 
its general usefulness to say that some black sheep in morals are 
occasionally found there, although the House possesses, and has 
sometimes exercised, the power of expelling unworthy members; that 
all have not improved their educational opportunities as they might, 
and that some of its members are far below mediocrity in intellect. 
If it were not so, the body would not be human. It lays no claim to 
superhuman attributes. A few able, learned, wise and earnest men 
always rule the mass of their followers. Such men have never yet been 
wanting among England’s nobles, and now, after an existence of 
eight hundred years, the institution is still, if not young and vigorous, 
far from being effete and worn out. To mention individuals might be 
invidious. The names of eminent statesmen, both past and present, of 
the British House of Lords must be like household words to the whole 
world. The judicial business of the House is wisely left to a sort of 
voluntary committee of eminent members of the legal profession, 
headed by the Lord Chancellor, and assisted by two, three, or four, as 
the case may be, paid and experienced former members of the judicial 
bench, who, like the bishops, are ex-officio members of the House, 
but only so long as they hold their office. Perhaps no judicial tri- 
bunal is more venerated or gives decisions more respected, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, than this high court of justice. And even in its 
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legislative capacity the House of Lords will ever be identified in the ll ¢ 


eyes of Americans with the vigorous protest of one of its members, — 


the Earl of Chatham, against the continuance of the fratricidal war 


waged by England against her American colonies. 


We are far, however, from saying that there are no anomalies in the — 


constitution of the British House of Lords, its hereditary feature being 
apparently most incongruous with modern ideas, but we should re- 
member that this grand council existed as the only Parliament long 
before the burgesses or commoners were represented in the legislative 
body; and that these feudatories at that time performed a duty 
rather than enjoyed a privilege. In one word, they fulfilled a feudal 
service. The custom on the part of the sovereign of summoning its 
feudatories, and at one time thus imposing an intolerable burden, en- 
tailing expenses of retinue and subsidies of money, established at 
length a coveted hereditary claim and privilege, for none but the 
greater barons were summoned, and as their fiefs were hereditary and 
could not be alienated zzter vivos without the king’s leave, nor yet 
could be disposed of by will, these tenants zu capite of the king were 
virtually summoned from the earliest period by hereditary succession 
to the fief; and thus in asserting for themselves a privilege, or rather 
a right, have the peers in their time done good service to the people, 
“and the people know it.” The British nation is not yet unmindful 
of Runnymede, nor forgetful of that class which wrung from an other- 
wise despotic monarch the great charter of their liberties. Such 
hereditary counsellors formed at one time the only barrier against 
royal aggression, even to the very deposition of the monarch himself 
(witness, the deposition of Edward II. by this great national council), 
the burgesses, even when subsequently admitted to legislative func- 
tions, being powerless in themselves to resist the royal encroach- 
ments, whereas a recalcitrant baron would sternly challenge the crown 
to deny his hereditary right of summons to the national council, 
where he would assert his independence even at the point of the sword 
if deemed necessary. Summonses are still issued every successive 
Parliament to all those peers who have established their right to seats 
in the Upper House, so careful is the British Constitution to preserve 
. even the semblance of forms and ceremonies, the symbols at one time 


of the developing germs of subsequently expanded liberty, but not — 


the less, even now, to be reverenced as the grain of mustard seed 
which eventually acquires all the attributes of a denizen of the forest, 
so that the fowls of the air are glad to seek refuge in its branches. 
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But mutatis mutandis, still are the young heirs of peerages taught 
from their cradles to bear themselves worthy of their high calling. 
They generally undergo a long course of legislative training in the 
House of Commons during their fathers’ lifetime, and enter the Upper 
House, probably in the prime of life, having gained legislative experi- 
ence in the popular assembly and acquired habits of business in the 
duties of its committees. It is true that occasionally a youth of 
twenty-one becomes entitled, through the premature decease of his 
predecessor, to take his seat as an hereditary legislator in the Upper 
House, but unless he is all but absolutely devoid of common sense, he 
is discreet enough to keep silence and sit for a time at*the feet of the 
Gamaliels of the day, remembering that “fools” alone “rush in 
where” even “‘ angels fear to tread.” 

We have thus feebly endeavored to describe the only aristocracy 
known to the United Kingdom, viz., a body consisting, at the present 
time, of not more than six hundred educated gentlemen, striving, as 
a rule, and not altogether without effect, to do their duty. Their 
so-called privileges consist of freedom from arrest for debt—an 
exemption shared by them with members of the House of Com- 
mons, and, we believe, incident to every legislative assembly, indeed, 
we might almost say by the whole community, the barbarous custom 
of taking the body of a creditor in pledge being now happily all but 
obsolete; a right of trial by their peers in all cases of treason and 
felony—a right which no constitutionalist could deny them, but one 
which is also all but obsolete in the present day; and a right to 
demand a personal audience of the sovereign. We believe one noble 
lord has even the right of remaining covered in the presence of 
majesty ; but inasmuch as for the last forty-five years the sovereignty 
has been represented by a lady, we have no doubt the noble lord in 
question, like a true gentleman, would, upon meeting her majesty, 
waive his privilege and pay that respect to the sex which, at all 
events, that uncompromising Quaker Penn declined to pay to his 
sovereign liege Charles II., when the king, finding his favorite ob- 
durate in respect to the removal of his broad-brim in the king’s 
presence chamber, at length compromised the honest scruple by say- 
ing: “Friend Penn, only one person can remain covered in this 
room,’ accompanied by an immediate doffing of the royal chapeau, 
plumes and all, leaving the stickler for principle, as embodied in out- 
ward forms, master of the situation, 

But the complaint of privilege in connection with the British 
aristocracy is too ridiculous to be worthy of serious comment. 
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It is frequently said that John Bull loves a lord. Of this, however, ™ 
we may feel well assured that John Bull's affection would not have 
lasted so many hundred years unless he had derived some solid 7 
benefit from the alliance, for however numerous may be John’s ~ 
virtues, he has never yet been charged with cherishing an undying “ 


affection for his enemies. 

With the exception of the personal privileges just mentioned, the 
titular dignity is the only distinctive difference between the peer and 
the commoner in general society. His rank gives the peer a pre- 


cedence in all public ceremonial and in all formal entertainments, ~ 


This rank is shared by his wife, and in a manner reflected upon his 
children, so far as social etiquette and titles of courtesy are con- 


cerned, but merely as a matter of courtesy, regulated, however, _ 
according to the table of precedence formulated by the severeign as © 


the fountain of honor. In the eye of the law, however, not only in 
the letter, but in the spirit, the children of peers or noblemen are 
themselves but commoners, with no other civil rights than those 
enjoyed by any other class of citizens or subjects. Baronets and 
knights we need not take into account, as they are, in fact, but the 
possessors of empty titles, for the most part conferred, doubtless, for 
merit, although the oldest baronets bought their titles for £1,000 of 
James I., who wanted money, and at the same time wanted to colon- 


ize the Province of Ulster, in Ireland. He consequently created this ~ 
comparatively modern dignity, and offered it, together with a tract of — 
uncultivated land in that province, for the above sum to any ad- ~ 


venturer who was ambitious of being at once a landed proprietor and 
a titular hybrid, neither plebeian nor yet patrician. The same system 
was adopted for the colonization of Nova Scotia. Baronets, there- 


any kind, and with no legal means of asserting their right even to © 
the empty honors, if disputed, are not only the most modern of all 
orders of titular distinction, for knights are of great antiquity, but, | 


beyond the right of precedence at court and in society, have nothing — 


but the prefix of “Sir” and the postscript of “Bart” to distinguish ~ 
them from the rest of mankind. They form, at least, no part of the © 
British nobility or aristocracy. Plutocracy is sometimes confounded ~ 


with aristocracy, but this is a mere vulgar error, and in opén violation — } 
of all lexicographical definition and immemorial usage. The von 


of Mammon may thus popularly deify the nouveaux riches, but i 
finds no echo or authority in the British Constitution. We desire w 
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fore, as enjoying dignity without privilege or corresponding duty 7 
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confine ourselves, in considering this subject, to the strict legal defini- 
tion of the word aristocracy, especially as understood in England by 
constitutionalists, and not as extended by popular usage. 

The French revolutionists, when they had, by the guillotine, con- 
fiscation and terrorism resulting in emigration, effectually extermi- 
nated the real aristocracy, conjured up a mythical one by branding as 
an aristocrat any man somewhat richer than his neighbor, and in like 
manner a man cleverer than his neighbor is still frequently oppro- 
briously stigmatized as a Jesuit; but with such loose and irrational 
modes of expression it is impossible to deal either logically or 
seriously. We proceed, however, to speak of a very important class 
that are frequently thus confounded with the aristocracy, even by 
educated persons. 

There is a large class of gentry, untitled and unprivileged, who 
enjoy no other civil rights than those possessed by other members of 
the community, but, being well educated and, generally speaking, 
possessed of considerable estates, naturally wield much moral influ- 
ence and give a tone to provincial society. Many of them bear 
historical names, and for many generations have held the same posi- 
tion, and, through early associations, have acquired and retained a 
degree of refinement that entitles them to move in the very best 
society. Socially there is no distinction between them and the en- 
nobled class beyond the titular precedence freely accorded to those 
who have received some special mark of the sovereign’s favor. But 
yet this bare formal right of precedence will not in itself, without 
the accompaniments of culture and good breeding, be a sufficient 
passport to the society of England’s gentry. The latter, however, are 
not the aristocracy of the country, in the proper sense of the word. 
On the contrary, they rejoice in the name of, and are proud to be 
known as, the commoners, and have a history of their own recorded 
inthe annals of their country. Their estates have for the most part 
been honorably acquired,’either by themselves or their ancestors, and 
are held by the same tenure and governed by the same laws as those 
of any yeoman or even peasant proprietor. By a prudent foresight 
they retain, improve and transmit their property to their posterity; 
but in any case this devolution is governed by the same laws as are 
open to and applicable to the rest of their fellow-subjects, peer and 
peasant alike. Undoubtedly they, together with the clergy of the 
Established Church, form the backbone of England’s social fabric. 
These country gentlemen perform in turn the duties of High Sheriff. 
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They are also generally Justices of the Peace, hold courts of Quarter 
Sessions for the trial of prisoners and for appeals against the decisions 
of inferior courts, especially against assessments and other local 
imiposts. They are also ex-officio Poor Law Guardians, Trustees of 
the county lunatic asylums, hospitals, etc.; have the supervision of the 
jails, organize the county constabulary and officer the militia and 
yeomanry cavalry, many of them having been officers in the regular 
army, and all this without fee or reward. In one word, they are 
known as the “Great Unpaid.” Possessing no legislative powers or 
privileges, they are selected, but not as of right, as the honored instru- 
ments for executing the law. 

The aristocracy proper is constantly recruited from the brain power 
from below. The eminent lawyer, the gallant soldier or sailor, the 
historian, the poet, the novelist, the statesman, the great financier, the 
successful merchant, will frequently be promoted to a seat in the 
Upper House. The assembly thus composed is the sole aristocracy— 
a component part of the British Constitution, consisting of Sovereign, 
Lords and Commons, which for at least five hundred years has ruled 
the destinies of Great Britain. 

It is but a few years since the son of a country barber, who at one 
time followed his father’s humble calling, “who shaved, drew teeth 
and breathed a vein,” sat as President of the House of Lords; and a 
former Chief Justice of England, of similar tonsorial genealogy, had 
previously been added to the roll of the “brave peers of England, 
pillars of the state.” 

The worse than useless herd of privileged nobles, having rights 
without duties, privileges without responsibilities, such as once 
swarmed like locusts throughout continental Europe, devouring the 
substance of the land and poisoning the fountains at which they 
slaked their thirst, breeding pestilence, famine and destitution, both 
moral and physical, has ever been, thanks be to God, unknown in 
England ; but, although an aristocracy at ofce of birth, good breed- 
ing, education and statesmanlike capacity, such as England now 
possesses, might possibly be supplanted by a different organization for 





the better, it is also quite possible that the result of such an experi- — 


ment aright only verify the old adage of “going farther and faring 
worse.’ 

It only remains to add that not only does the same land law prevail — 
for all classes, peer and peasant alike, any purchaser of land having — 


the right to dispose of it during life or by will in any way he pn & 
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either entailing it within the limitations allowed by law, distributing it 
at pleasure or permitting it to pass by legal devolution according to 
the rule of primogeniture, unfettered by any conditions, but even 
foreigners, unnaturalized and who have never set foot on England's 
soil, may do the like, and also may trace their right to inherit through 
foreign ancestors ; indeed, so liberal are the land laws in this respect 
that nothing short of the lack of means preeludes any human being, 
from the poles to the equator, from becoming a lord of the soil and 
rivaling the aristocracy itself in the display of boundless wealth, with 
all the caprices and eccentricities in which the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of its possessor may see fit to indulge. But we are somewhat digress- 
ing from the main subject, although the possession of land is generally 
so associated in the public mind with the position of nobility that it 
would have been scarcely fair to avoid all allusion to that which, 
although but an incidental, is the occasion of much misapprehen- 
sion. Although it would be unfortunate were the House of Peers 
composed for the most part of “lack-lands,” yet such a social catas- 
trophe might arise, the possession, much less any special mode of 
tenure, of land forming no ingredient in the composition or constitu- 
tion of that body. 

The special rights and duties of the aristocracy or nobility in Eng- 
land consist solely of the honored but arduous, and, we fear, in some 
respects ungrateful, task of legislating for the welfare and happiness of 
the whole community. No special rights of property, power of entail, 
claims to office, or exemption either from taxation or from the duties 
and liabilities of simple citizenship, except where the exaction of the 
latter would be inconsistent with the discharge of duties of a more im- 
portant character in connection with their legislative functions, are 
either sought or enjoyed by the British nobility who form the sole 


aristocracy of the United Kingdom. 
HUGH WEIGHTMAN. 


P. S.—It is sometimes said by those inimical to the institution of 
the House of Lords that that branch of the legislature never initiates 
any measure of public utility. The answer to that assertion is that, in 
the present Parliament and during the last session, that House not 
only initiated, but passed, two bills of the utmost importance to the 
social interests of the kingdom, viz., the Settled Lands bill and the 
Married Woman’s Property bill—measures admitted by society at 
large to be worth all the struggles of political party. 
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GRICULTURE, manufactures and maritime commerce are con- 
sidered the most fruitful sources of national importance and ~ 
wealth. The country whose geographical position is most favorable 
for the prosecution of these industries and stimulates their growth by 
wise legislative enactments will become the most prosperous and the ~ 
most advanced in refinement and civilization. Modern history teaches — 
this lesson, and the present condition of the United States furnishes a 
conspicuous illustration of its truth. These several industries have 
been encouraged by the General Government and by State legislation 
at various periods in the hundred years of this Republic. Early atten- 
tion was called to the necessity of a diversified industry and the im- 
portance of establishing an American system of political economy to 
encourage manufacturing and to render us more independent of foreign 
powers, and the operation of this system is protection to American ~ 
labor. The wisdom of this policy needs no other nor any stronger ~ 
proof than the present material welfare of the people of the United 
States. . 
Agriculture, with our vast domain, variety of climate and fertile soil, 
and inland commerce, have both been fostered by a system of internal — 
improvements generously granted from time to time by the General 
Government. Manufacturers have been encouraged and multiplied in 
astonishing variety, and have reached a most gratifying degree of per-- 
fection through the aid of discriminating import duties. These two ~ 
great industries of agriculture and manufacturing act upon and pro- a 
mote each other, for never, in the experience of this nation, have these 
interests been so remunerative as they are at the present time. But ~ 
our maritime commerce demands further legislation to meet the” 
changes and requirements of international trade and to compete with ~ 
foreign steamships in ocean transportation, more particularly in our - 
intercourse with Europe. Direct aid from the General Government in 
the form of subsidies for mail service, similar to those allowed by Great ~ 
Britain and France, would seem to be the most effectual in building 
a steam marine; and the removal of all unnecessary restrictions upé ai 
American tonnage of every description will render our ocean carryi f 
trade, both foreign and domestic, more profitable to ship-owners, , 
tend to increase more rapidly our commercial marine. The revi 
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ship-building within the last two years is already adding moderately 
to our marine tonnage. The increase the present year will be consid- 
erable. But this revival affords no excuse for relaxing the efforts now 
being made to protect an interest so national in its character as our 
maritime commerce, nor until we have regained that commanding posi- 
tion as a maritime power that the United States formerly enjoyed. 

It is pertinent to this discussion to advert to the causes which led 
to the decline of our foreign commerce and its long-continued 
depression. To the practical merchant they were evident enough, 
though they were the subject of much crude speculation among 
writers and legislators. These causes have been, and continue to be, 
either imperfectly understood or misrepresented by some of our 
political economists. Years before the commencement of our civil 
war Great Britain, through her iron-steamship building, had dealt our 
European carrying trade a heavy blow, under which it is still stagger- 
ing. Subsequently, the destructive effects of the war were more 
evident in the reduction of our marine tonnage through absolute 
losses by capture and by transfers to foreign account; but, long after 
these had ceased to operate, the question continued to be asked in 
many forms, “‘Why does not our shipping interest revive?” It needed 
no ghost to come from the grave to solve that problem. [If the intel- 
ligent ship-owner ‘and the ship-builder had been asked, their simple 
reply, in the every-day language of trade, would have been, “It does not 
pay.” And it could not have been expected of shrewd business men 
that they would increase or continue an industry, or invest their capital 
in the ocean carrying trade without adequate remuneration ; for there 
were several years within the last eight in which, if the American 
ship-owner could have had English sailing vessels, either of wood or 
iron, given to him, he could not have employed them in the foreign 
carrying trade at a profit. It was a time of general depression of 
business in other countries, when the supply of tonnage was greater 
than the demand, and when many of the iron steam and sailing 
vessels of Great Britain were lying idle in tiers in some of her harbors, 
waiting for employment. But the American ship-owners, for the 
most part, kept their vessels moving, and in many instances at a 
pecuniary loss, rather than see them hauled up and depreciating at 
the docks. They could not successfully compete even with foreign 
flags for the limited business offering or the low rate of freights; and 
why ? The American ship-owner would have told you that his sail- 
ing vessels of wood—though of less cost than the foreigner’s of iron— 
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were more expensively appointed, officers and crew better paid, more 
liberally provisioned and more efficiently manned; in short, it cost 
’ more to run them, and capital could be more profitably employed in 
other industries. Our maritime commerce, like all other kinds of 
business, was subject to the imperious law of trade—supply and 
demand. Hence there was no revival in our foreign carrying trade 
in eastern waters. and iron steamships were monopolizing the freight- 
ing business between this country and many of the principal ports of 
. Europe; but now, in long voyages, we are beginning to realize a turn 
of the tide, and our wooden sailing ships are finding more profitable 
employment. . 

Through all the dull period of ship-using which we have noticed 
the important industry of ship-building did not entirely cease, as some 
of our writers in favor of “free ships” are swift to declare; and in 
their zeal to sustain the cause of free trade are trying to make it ap- 
pear that this once great industry of ship-building and the foreign 
carrying trade amounts to nothing—that its decline is an absolute 
loss to the country—willfully disregarding the fact that the labor 
released from these particular employments had sought other chan- 
nels of industry in which both capital and labor were needed ; and 
among them may be mentioned our inland commerce, which has so 
marvelously increased within the last fifteen years. A serious check 
there has been, we admit, to our foreign commerce, but no impov- 
erishment of the nation. Had it been otherwise there would have 
been no’employment for the immense immigration from the old 
world, and we should have heard our owr laborers and mechanics 
uttering their complaints. But, instead of this gloomy picture, we 
find that labor was never in better demand throughout the country 
than it is to-day, nor better paid. The decline in ship-building and in 
the foreign carrying trade, though impairing one source of our 
national wealth, was by no means so discouraging as was represented; 


nor has it been attended with financial loss to the country, as has - 


been recently asserted. American capital has been more profitably 
employed. The “panacea” for a revival of our maritime commerce 


is' not to be found in “free ships;” neither is the assertion true that 


we have seen the last of wooden sailing vessels. One of these free- 
trade writers, in his recently published work, “ Our Merchant Marine,” 
says: “ Wooden vessels are things of the past, and all the facilities 
which may be claimed for the United States in respect to the con- 


struction of such vessels will, therefore, count for nothing.” Further — 
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on he remarks: “It is idle, therefore, to expect relief to our shipping 
interests by further fostering of the construction of wooden vessels. 
About a million and a quarter of American wooden sailing tonnage is 
reported as yet engaged in foreign trade; but it needs no prophetic 
gift to foresee that it is doomed to continuous loss, and is destined, at 
no distant day, to rot at our wharves.” 

This, certainly, is a most discouraging view df the present condition 
and prospects of our foreign carrying trade; but, happily, facts, and 
the present experience of our ship-owners and ship-builders, do not 
justify it. These reckless assertions and gloomy predictions, like 
many other kindred remarks in this volume, exhibit an unfriendliness 
toward a great American industry which would hardly be expected 
from an intelligent and patriotic citizen. Without calling particular 
attention to the opinions of the author of this book, this paper, as 
originally conceived, will serve in some measure to correct representa- 
tions so unfavorable, so prejudicial, one-sided and extravagant. 

First—With regard to the present status of American wooden sailing 
vessels. For the last two years, at least, the foreign carrying trade in 
long voyages has been moderately remunerative to ship-owners, and, 
as a ¢onsequence, it has encouraged ship-building, particularly in 
New England. Some of the results of this foreign freighting business 
to ship-owners in one of our seaports in Massachusetts are officially 
known to the writer. - The sworn returns of sixty-seven of their 
owners and agents, in Newburyport, represent a net income from 
their vessels (aggregating 33,331 tons admeasurement) engaged in the 
foreign carrying trade for the year ending May, 1882, of 17 per cent. 
on their value as estimated by the city assessors. The usual depre- 
ciation for the time, of course, will reduce this percentage. These 
returns were made in accordance with a State law, which went into 
operation the present year (1882), exempting the personal property 
in vessels engaged in the foreign carrying trade from local taxation, 
and taxing only the net income derived from such employment. The 
propriety of this legislative act may be seriously questioned, on the 
principle of equity in local assessments, under a system which is 
recognized in the State Constitution of Massachusetts. For, if one 
kind of investment for business purposes is exempted from a local tax, 
it would seem but just to include others of equal merit; and, if a mer- 
chant marine is a national benefit, such a relief from taxation should 
be given in the shape of a bounty from the General Government. 

Second—There is a marked revival of ship-building on our New 
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‘England coast at the present time, particularly in Maine and Massa- 
chusetts. In the district of Bath, for the year ending with 1881, there 
were built over 36,000 tons of wooden vessels; more than half of this 
tonnage was in large-class ships, expressly intended for the foreign 
carrying trade. The amount built the present year, and under con- 
tract, will considerably exceed 40,000 tons. Ship-building is the chief 
industry of the city, and gives support to its 10,000 of inhabitants, 
Ship-building in Massachusetts may be mentioned by a further refer- 
. ence to Newburyport. In sight of the writer of this paper is a large 
new ship just leaving the wharf for our commercial metropolis to load 
for the Pacific coast. She is the longest merchant ship that was ever 
built on the Merrimac, a locality in which this important industry of 
ship-building was commenced in the earliest days of the colony, and 
which is famed the world over for the excellence of its naval architec- 
ture. This ship, of 2,000 registered tons, is framed in oak, and 
covered chiefly with hard Southern pine, and her rate is first class for 
fifteen years (I particularize, because this industry is far-reaching in 
its benefits, using the material and labor, to a considerable extent, of 
Southern States, and promoting our domestic commerce). Her con- 
tract price, ready for sea, with a liberal outfit, may be stated at $55 
per ton. Now an iron sailing vessel of a superior class will cost to- 
day, on the Clyde, £14 per ton. Here is a difference of at least $15 
per ton in favor of the American sailing vessel of wood. In view of 
the first cost, the question is pertinent: Have we seen the last of 
wooden ships? In their construction, at least 80 per cent. of their 
entire cost is American labor in thirty or forty of the different 
mechanic arts; and is it to be questioned that this industry deserves 
encouragement. Advantages are claimed for iron over wooden 
sailing ships; but, when these are investigated, they will be found 
to amount to little, if anything. It is said iron sailing ships, in 
seeking freights in Eastern waters, obtain a higher rate. A slight 
advance is sometimes secured over the wooden ship, but this advan- 
tage is often reduced to a simple preference for the iron vessel in 
some foreign ports; and, as to the delivery of East India goods, we 
are assured by experienced ship-masters that they are landed from 
wooden ships of a good. class in a drier condition, usually, than from ~ 
those of iron. The latter load deeper in the water, and are often un- 
cemfortably wet in the waist of the vessel. It is true iron ships have 
the first-class rate for twenty years, and have the advantage of a little 

less premium for insurance on hulls, because insured against a total . 
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loss only, but on cargoes the rates paid are about the same in both. 
Improvements in the construction of our American wooden ships, 
looking to the qualities of strength and durability, and superior facili- 
ties in working them, have been so marked that, in classifying them, 
they obtain the highest rate for fifteen years, when formerly they 
were only given eleven. 

Third—With regard to the construction of iron steam vessels. The 
difference in the first cost of building an iron sailing vessel is so much 
greater than one of wood, as I have stated, it is hardly probable that 
the building of ‘the iron sail ships will be undertaken for the present 
in this country. But the progress already made in constructing iron 
steam tonnage assures us that English steamships are not to have the 
monopoly of the European carrying trade much longer. The experi- 
ence that our builders are gaining in this new industry, coupled with 
the energy of our workmen and the reduction in the cost of capital, 
will enable the American manufacturers of iron tonnage to successfully 
compete with the builders of Great Britain. England has been exper- 
imenting with iron steamships for more than thirty years, generously 
aided throughout this long period by subsidies from the Government, 
and this aid is still continued for mail service. Give the American 
builders but a quarter part of this time and equal encouragement and 
it is not unreasonable to predict a successful rivalry and a good share 
of ocean steam transportation for our home-built tonnage. The differ- 
ence in the cost of building iron steam vessels on the Delaware and on 
the Clyde may soon be entirely overcome. Testimony given before a 
committee, which reported to Congress in February, 1881, declares 
“that the cost of the American-built steamships will not exceed 10 or 
15 per cent. of those built in England.” Mr. Roach, the builder, more 
recently confirms this statement, putting the difference at 12 per cent. 
Meantime it is gratifying to the friends of home industry to learn that 
the amount of iron vessels constructed the present year will add mate- 
rially to our maritime tonnage. Nearly 20,000 tons of ocean steam- 
ers, of iron, have been built on the Delaware during the year ending 
June 30, 1882, and over 40,000 tons of iron steamers of all classes in 
the United States. The Government report also gives an increase of 
108,199 tons of shipping (wood and iron) for the same time. Since 
1877 the coastwise tonnage of the United States has been increasing, 
and the reduction in the number of American vessels employed in the 
foreign carrying trade is less than 5,000 tons for the last year. Within 
the last five years more than 80 American vessels have been sold to 
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German merchants, aggregating over 100,000 registered tons. These 
were wooden ships, and mostly of large tonnage. The next report of 
the Government, doubtless, will show a larger increase in our mer- 
chant marine. The increase will come chiefly from the ship-yards on 
the Delaware and from Maine and Massachusetts. Ship-building, 
simply, is an important industry, and of much greater value than the 
employment of seamen in ship-using. It is a source of wealth to the 
country. It has been estimated that nearly, or quite, 90 per cent. of 
the cost of an iron steamship is labor alone. The most of the labor 
is performed in this country, but nine-tenths of the seamen employed 

in American vessels in the foreign carrying trade are foreigners and 
have no home in the United States. The wages given in this employ- 
ment are not a sufficient inducement for American citizens to follow 
that occupation, except in the hope of promotion to a higher position 
on shipboard. Better wages are given in our coastwise trade, and, as 

a general thing, we must rely upon this branch of our commerce for 
American seamen to man our national vessels in seasons of emergency 
and to protect our extensive seacoast in time of war. The exclusion 
of foreign vessels from our coasting trade is a wise provision in our 
navigation laws, and is of vital importance to our safety and independ- 
ence as a nation, while it gives protection to American labor. Patri- 
otic and thinking people of this country cannot help viewing with 
displeasure any attempts of our own countrymen to degrade so im- 
portant an industry as American ship-building for the purpose of sup- 
porting their theory of free trade. The advocates of “free ships” are 
aiming a blow at our American system. The tree is known by its 
fruits; and, judging, as we must, of the beneficial effects of protecting 
home labor and our industrial interests for the last twenty years, we 
are warranted in the conclusion that if this policy had not previously 
suffered interruption the nation would have been in wealth and power 
far in advance of what it is to-day. American ship-builders have led 
the way in constructing the best wooden vessels in use, and they will 
retain this supremacy so long as the American forests, north and — 
south, yield the best materials and the cheapest, and the inventive 
genius and skill of American mechanics continue to furnish the earliest Bs 
and greatest improvements in naval architecture. And so with regard 
to iron ship-building. What a suicidal policy it would be to go to 
the ship-yards of Great Britain for iron steamships when we have the ~ 
principal material at our own doors and the ability and greater energy 


¥ 


to fashion it. The shortsightedness and folly of such a course could 4 ; 
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only be exceeded by importing the manufactured materials from Eng- 
land to construct a railway over the coal and iron beds of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania. 

Of our three great sources of national wealth, maritime commerce 
has been for many years the least productive; but it is beginning to 
have a more prosperous outlook, and the question forced upon us is, 
what further measures can be taken to regain the advantages we 
formerly enjoyed in the foreign carrying trade? Ten years ago 
Congress enacted that several articles, to be used in the construction 
and equipment of American vessels for employment in the foreign 
trade, might be imported and taken out of bond free of duty. The 
materials named are “lumber, hemp, manila, and iron and steel rods, 
bars, spikes, nails and bolts, and copper and composition metal.” 
Our ship-builders are deriving some benefit from this enactment. The 
question of further relief has been much discussed in our public 
journals, and by comme:cial men in our chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade and in Congress, and a joint committee was appointed 
at the last session to inquire into the wants of the ship-building and 
ship-owning interest. It is hoped such aid has been rendered by 
practical business men, in answer to the questions proposed by Mr. 
Cox, of New York, one of the committee, as will lead to favorable 
legislation to relieve our shipping of serious and unnecessary burdens, 
especially those bearing upon the foreign carrying trade. Among 
these is the law requiring three months’ extra pay to sailors dis- 
charged in foreign ports. As originally intended many years ago, 
when our vessels were manned by native seamen, it was a humane act 
to provide for their return when left in a destitute condition in foreign 
ports; but it is no longer needed, and foreign sailors take an undue 
advantage of it to enforce discharges, oftentimes to the great detri- 
ment of American ships; and, if I am correctly informed, consuls 
have been known to share in the spoils. 

Consular fees are required from our vessels in foreign ports much 
in excess of those paid to the consuls of other governments. These 
charges could be abolished entirely to the advantage of our foreign 
trade. As it is, they are a source of revenue which is not needed. 
The consular system is open to great abuses by the representatives of 
our Government, and causes much complaint. 

Tonnage duties were imposed as a war measure to increase our 
revenue. The million and a half of dollars derived from this source, 
a large proportion of which is a net income,to our Government, would 
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aid essentially in restoring our foreign trade. Our ship-owners should - 
be relieved of this burden. hi 

Customs charges might be reduced to the advantage of our ship. * 
ping interest. The tonnage tax and other dues bear with great 
severity sometimes on small vessels temporarily employed. .I will — 
give an instance, very recently come to my notice, which will illus- 
trate this statement: A vessel of a hundred tons, during the season é 
engaged in the fisheries, is now on a trip to one of the British ~ 
provinces. Her tonnage tax and customs charges incident to a © 
change of papers at her home port will reach, on her return, $40,a ~ 
large sum to add to the expenses of a trip of four weeks. 

The local tax on ship property, where there are no exemptions on 
vessels employed in the foreign carrying trade, averages probably 2 
per cent. I doubt the propriety of depriving a state or municipality 
of this source of revenue to build up our merchant marine, which is 
regarded as a national benefit. The relief from this tax should, how- 
ever, come from the General Government in the shape of a bounty to 
vessels so employed. Mr. John Sherman, at the last session of 
Congress, proposed in the Senate “to exempt vessels built in the 
United States from all taxation to which foreign vessels are not sub- 
ject.” A local tax, no doubt, is a serious obstacle to the construction — 
of iron steamships in the United States. Favorable legislation of this ~ 
character would be of great practical value in fostering ship-building ~ 
and ship-using in our foreign trade, for we have national resources ~ 
superior to those of other countries for building either wooden or iron ~ 
ships. Such a measure of relief should also be supplemented by sub- 
sidies from the Government for mail service. In affording this direct 
aid we should be following the wise examples of Great Britain and 4 - 
France, and recently even of Germany. The protective policy of the ~ 
English.Government in granting extraordinary pay for mail service § 
for more than forty years, and which has been continued up to the 
present time, has directly aided in the construction of steamships, first — 
of wood and subsequently of iron, and to such an extent as to engross 
the foreign carrying trade. How valuable this Government aid has 
been can be demonstrated by the success of the Cunard line of steam- 7 
ships, which were the pioneers in the North Atlantic mail service and 7 
passenger transportation. This line was commenced by building four ~ 
wooden side-wheel steamers of moderate tonnage—not one-third of © 
the capacity of the present iron steamships now employed. And itis” 
said that thirty of these—about one annually—has been built from 
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subsidies and the profits of the business. Great Britain in 1850 was 
paying about £1,000,000 annually for mail subsidies. A few years 
later her ship-builders, encouraged by these compensations, began 
to experiment with iron steamships, and the great increase in 
her steam tonnage shows how successfully. The British Govern- 
ment is now paying about $4,000,000 annually to sustain foreign and 
colonial lines, and France nearly $5,000,000 for similar service; and 
by a recent law the French Government allows a bounty on ship- 
building of both wood and iron. Italy even is contributing to her 
steamship service over $3,000,000 annually. 

In view of this policy, pursued by foreign governments, to promote 
international commerce, and to sustain an efficient merchant marine, 
which can be converted into an auxiliary navy when necessary, it 
would seem as if Congress was urgently called upon to adopt similar 
measures to enable our merchants to regain the foreign carrying trade 
this country has lost through our civil war and the timely improve- 
ments made in iron steamship building by our successful rival for 
ocean commerce. It is clearly the true policy of our Government to 
aid, by adequate subsidies, in establishing American steamship lines 
for mail service, and to increase our maritime power; for it is not a 
little humiliating to our national pride when we reflect that a great 
republic of more than 50,000,000 of people is depending upon foreign 
nations to carry the ocean mails of the United States. Protection has 
been wisely afforded to our agricultural and manufacturing interests, 
to internal commerce, and to our coastwise trade, and the speedy 
removal of all unnecessary obstructions to a more favorable prosecu- 
tion of foreign freighting will enable us to renew the important 
industry of wooden ship-building and ship-using as one of the great 
sources of national wealth. 

C. J. BROCKWAY. 
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[ is often remarked that many questions had better be left unin- 

vestigated, many truths remain untold. This, as a general state- 
ment, will undoubtedly meet with public assent, for it is no more than 
the avoidance of giving cause for public scandal; no more than the 
Practicing of that charity which “suffereth long and is kind.” Never- 
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to drift into mere sentimentality. 

The simple fact that the probing of a question might entail unpleas- 
ant consequences to certain parties, that the proclamation of a truth 
might be disagreeable to those who by their own wrong may have 
rendered it so distasteful, does not, we think, exempt us from the duty 
of boldly and publicly proclaiming it, if so be that by such publicity 
we hope to accomplish some good. 

_ The day in which the acts of bodies, ecclesiastical or laical, were 
thought to be too sacred for public scrutiny has gone by, and, thanks 
to our progressive development and present enlightenment, this theory 
has given way to another and a better one—that of public policy 
All acts must conform thereto; whatever does not conduce to the gen- 
eral good and does not find its raison d’étre in a striving to secure that 


end may, and should be, thoroughly exposed. Trials to-day are open 


and have displaced the Inquisitorial chamber and the /ettres de cachet. 

It is because of this changed, this improved, condition of things 
that we may, and because good rather than evil will follow publicity 
that we feel we must, offer the few remarks which follow to the candid 
and thoughtful attention of such as may be led to read them, hoping 
to contribute to the hastening of the day 

* * * when such dread works of night, 
Unmasked, shall be exposed to quail in light. 

Several circumstances have led us to prepare this article, among 
them the advent of Paul Bert for a brief period to the post of Minister 
of Public Instruction in the Gambetta Cabinet, and the interest and 
astonishment awakened by a clear but brief article which appeared 
some time since in Harper's Magazine. 

All who follow the political movements of Europe have read of the 
stand taken by the French Government in relation to the Jesuits; 


some, doubtless, know of the prominent part enacted by Paul Bert in 


the controversy; though but few, it is probable, are aware that he has ~ 
published a book, of which thirteen editions have been issued, entitled 


“La Morale des Jésuites.” It is of this book that we propose to” 


speak. 
In 1879 a new law concerning education, denominated, from the 
name of its author, the Ferry bill, was brought before the Chambers to. j 


be passed upon. Of principal interest was Article 7, of which the — 
following are the exact words: “No person is allowed to take part it 
public or free instruction, or to have charge of any educational estab” 


theless, this wholesome limitation should not by its abuse be allowed bi 
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lishment whatever, if a member of a non-recognized [by the Govern- 
ment] religious order.”* After a long and thorough discussion the 
bill was passed by the Lower House in its original form, but was 
amended in the Senate in such a way as to defeat the purpose of its 
framer. Recourse was then straightway had by the Government to 
laws still on the Statute Book, which were passed under the Bour- 
bons, and which authorized the expulsion of ,the Jesuits. Active 
measures were adopted, and force was resorted to where moral suasion 
proved of no avail. 

The Ferry bill was the inevitable outcome of the teachings to which 
children, both male and female, were exposed (the word is used 
advisedly) in many religious and semi-religious institutions in France. 
The Jesuits, however, were the principal society aimed at by Article 
7, and the warrant of such an attack on them is what we are to 
endeavor to show. . 

On the 21st of June, and on the 5th and 7th of July, 1879, Paul 
Bert, who had been chosen President of the Committee from the Lower 
House to investigate the bill, made three memorable speeches. These 
it will be impossible to allude to here further than to say that they 
manifest a remarkable knowledge of the subject and a degree of readi- 
ness in answering captious interrupters rarely met with. One refer- 
ence, nevertheless, is too noteworthy to be passed over in silence. In 
the speech of July 5th, while referring to a Book of Meditations? in 
use in many of the religious schools, Paul Bert was accused by one of 
the members of the opposition with dressing up his statements, where- 
upon he volunteered to quote literally from the book (“je vais le lire 
tout nu”). “Impossible!” exclaimed another of the members; “there 
are ladies and young people in the galleries.” Then follows a brief 
but powerful answer: “I recognize it, and from that springs all my 
hesitation. But I confess that it is a strange situation to find one’s self 
ina French tribune, before an assembly of men, in the presence of a 
gathering of adults, and not dare then to read what was composed 
and written to be read and meditated upon in private by a young 
person. * * *” 3 Does not the fact that followers of Him who 


Ng “Nul n’est admis a participer 4 l’enseignement public ou libre, ni a diriger un étab- 
lissement d’enseignement de quelque ordre que ce soit, s’il appartient 4 une congrégation 
religieuse non reconnue.” 

*Méditations sur la vie et les mystéres de notre seigneur Jésus Christ, selon la méthode 
de ~ Ignace. See Paul Bert’s “ Morale des Jésuites.” Paris: G. Charpentier. 13th edition, 
p- 621. 


3See “La Morale des Jésuites,” p- 623. 
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said “ Blessed are the pure in heart” should allow to be published, 
with their sanction, teachings which a sensible man, before his peers, Be 
before the representatives of France, in the nineteenth century, is 
ashamed to read aloud, furnish abundant food for thought? We 
think that what follows will compel an affirmative answer. 

We have before us the 13th edition of Paul Bert’s work. It consists 
essentially of three parts: the preface; an abridged translation of 
>: Gury’s “Compendium Theologiz Moralis” (a well-known text-book 
, %y ‘of morals in use at the present day), with illustrations from the “ Casus 
Conscientiz,” by the same author ; and, lastly, the three speeches pre- 
e : viously referred to, taken from the reports of the Journal Officiel. The 
me attentign of the reader is arrested at the very start by two apt extracts 
which speak for themselves, the one taken from the /mago primi seculi ~~ 
as Societatis Jesu (published with the authorization of the general of the — 
ie order, Mutio Vittelleschi, 1640), and the other from the Decree of the 
Parliament of Paris, of March 5, 1762. 

The preface is really the key to the whole book. It is the con- 
: densing into a few pages of an important part of Christian ethics as 
eo ; held up to the contemplation of the world by the Society of Jesus at 
ee. the presént time. Truly an edifying spectacle! And the remem- 
ae brance of his dealings with the money-changers in the temple makes 
Bi us fondly wish that the Master might again move among men were it 
, only to drive from the modern temples the manglers of his doctrine. 
And yet many of these books, going forth clothed with the approba- 
tion of the Mother Church, are handed to the faithful for their earnest 
and prayerful consideration, while Bruno, because of the heliocentric 
theory which he adopted, and because of his endeavor to unmask 
hypocrisy, is ‘‘excommunicated, and delivered over to the civil au- 
thorities to be punished ‘as mercifully as possible and without the 
shedding of blood.’ ” 

Contrast the works of Escobar and Casnedi of old, or Gury, Rousse- 
lot, and the Short Catechism of Marotte, with the books on the ) 
“Index Expurgatorius,” with its forty-eight editions of the Bible! ~ 
There would be no loss by an interchange. The grand old Church 
of Rome, than which no other institution has done more for the 
civilizing of the race, must oft indeed have fallen into the Slough 
of Despond to have resorted to such means and to such friends. — 
-. Might she not cry “Deliver me from them?” The world would ~ 
R. iy shout “ Amen!” . a 
“a But we must hasten to meet the very natural objection that nothing 
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is easier than to prefer general and sweeping charges, especially against 
so public a body, by particularizing and by attempting to substantiate 
what we have said and what we shall say. 

It is well to add that we have carefully examined M. Bert’s book, 
armed, as we are, with an authorized copy of the seventeenth edition 
of “Gury’s Compendium.”! We have compared every statement 
relating to the latter with the original. We have not found a single 
instance of one which was false. Nay, more, we have proved for our- 
selves that each is an accurate translated quotation, either entire or 
abridged, in which, to a logical mind, there was every reason for the 
conclusion reached. The allegation of doctoring and falsifying of 
texts, which has repeatedly been laid at the author’s door, striking 
him, in his capacity of scientist, in his most sensitive spot, is as infer- 
nal as it is unsustained. But what of this! He laughs best who 
laughs last. 

The force of M. Bert’s courageous, brilliant, and scholarly attack 
will not be spent if perchance it encounter hair-splitting, casuistical 
quibbles, in all times the “dernier ressort” of a defeated and cornered 
antagonist. 

Taking his book, therefore, as our guide, we charge that to-day, by 
their teachings, the Jesuits exert an influence which is— 

First—Unchristian. 7 

The Founder epitomized his teaching in his two great command- 
ments: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, soul, 
mind, and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. The second,” he 
said, “is like unto the first.” Again, “As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” Turning to these, his disciples— 
if, indeed, these words can be worthily applied to them—what do we 
find? The permission to take the name of the Lord in vain—that is, 
to lie under oath, provided the circumstances warrant.2__ Do the Scrip- 
tures specify? In their relations to the neighbors an intolerance in 
striking contrast to the spirit inspiring the Master’s prayer when at 
the crucifixion, instead of crushing his persecutors, he cried out, 
“Forgive them, they know not what they do.” What say these men ? 
A Protestant, dying in a hospital where both Catholics and “heretics” 
are received, shall be denied his request to have a Protestant pastor 
sent for.3 


* “Compendium Theologiz Moralis.” Auctore, P. Joanne Petro Gury, S. J. Editio decima 
Septima, Paris: J. B. Pelagaud. 1866. 

*See Paul Bert, p. 148, and Gury, pp. 314-15, 

3See P. Bert, p. 86. 
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Besides these, and numerous other passages equally astounding, we 
find on perusing Gury and Rousselot a morbid fecundity of imagina- 
tion prompting those worthy teachers to invent cases of moral deprav- 
ity and filth such as no self-respecting writer could be willing to lay 
before his readers in a magazine article. For the convenience of such 
as may desire to see these things for themselves, we give, pp. 295- 
311, Vol. IL, pp. 419, e¢ seg., Vol. II. (De Matrimonio), of Gury, 
and pp. 509-547 of Paul Bert. Is it an unfair assumption that we 
make when we say that such a power of invention postulates too 
intimate an acquaintance with the matter? The criminal always 
has a fear of being dealt with in the same way that he has treated his 
victim ; none can so well embellish a story of evil with all the refine- 
ments of wickedness as the perpetrator. They show too great a knowl- 
edge of the subject in hand. Oh, the contrast between their teach- 
ings and the Sermon on the Mount! 

pen O vos qui cum Jesu itis, 
Non ite cum Jesuitis. 

Second—Opposed to true liberty. 

The spirit of freedom it is which prompted those words, now of 
world-wide reputation: ‘That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, 4derty and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed; that whenever any 
Sorin of government becomes destructive of these ends it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment.” Similarly did that French political trinity arise, ‘“ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité.” It has taken men countless ages to rise to those 
conceptions; they have had to undergo varied disciplines and sore 
trials. Patriarchal, feudal and absolute monarchies—these have had 
their day. Castes and class distinctions, serfs and nobles—these are 
terms which belong not to our time. Was it not with a sigh of relief 
that the United States, about twenty years ago, expunged the blot on 
the pages of its history by the Emancipation Proclamation? Slavery 
is doomed. 

It is not our purpose to charge Gury with a wholesale defense of — 
slavery and the Africantrade. He is too wise, and we are attempting 
to be fair. But he does state that slavery in principle is not contrary 
to natural justice, and that though the traffic in the blacks be abso- 
lutely forbidden and contrary to this natural justice, nevertheless it is . 
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not absolutely forbidden in principle in the case of negroes or others 
who are in the condition of /egitimate slavery. The thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States takes a somewhat differ- 
ent view of the question. 

There are and can be only two theories of sovereignty—that of 
power from above downward, and that from below upward—the 
former “ by the grace of God,” the latter “ by the will of the People.” 
It is needless to say that in practice the human basis has displaced the 
divine. Nevertheless, we find in Gury the old theory maintained, that 
princes hold their authority of God.2 This, it may be thought, is in- 
nocent enough, and so, indeed, it would appear, but we shall have 
occasion to see how, in the hands of a skillful manipulator, the harm- 
less element is extracted and the poison intensified. This brings us 


to our 
Third point, in which we charge that these teachings have a grossly 
demoralizing influence. 
Among Dissenters there has always been a feeling, more or less 
definite, of enmity toward the Jesuits. The very name is associated 
in the minds of many with “ways that are dark and tricks that are 


vain,” and the accusation that their moral code is not immaculate has 
repeatedly been brought against them. “Pascal's Lettres” has become 
almost a text-book. But it is questionable whether there are many 
among their numerous enemies who could bring forward positive evi- 
dence to show that this opposition is warrantable to-day. This is 
what we are about to attempt. A word, however, at the start, to save 
us from being considered illiberal or extreme. As M. Bert truly says, 
many of their doctrines are such as we can fully indorse—many such 
as we should do well to put into practice. It is not with these that 
we will deal, for, as in the case of good spelling on the part of the 
school-boy, we take such for granted. But when a body of men, 
setting themselves up as teachers, some of them especially of youth, 
can mar the pages of their books with doctrines such as we have found, 
it behooves those who possess the information to communicate it to 
their fellows. It is in this spirit that we write what follows concerning 
the moral side of the Jesuit’s teachings. 

One of their fundamental statements would appear, from Gury, to 
be their classification of consciences into those which are upright and 
those which are unsound. The latter are divided into vincibly and 


* See Paul Bert, p. 173, and Gury, p. 371, Vol. I. 
*See Paul Bert, p. 46, and Gury, p. 71, Vol. I. 
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invincibly unsound; the second are again distinguished according ag ~ 
they are either invincibly erroneous, which command, and avin ‘ss 
unsound, which allow. The former should in all cases be obeyed, and — 


the latter cancel all sin.! ‘Where there is no evil intention there can 4 


be no sin.” Thus: “ Adalbert confesses as follows: ‘Desiring to kill my” 


enemy Titius, I killed my friend Caius.’” What shall be said of him? — 


He shall not be held to owe any restitution to the heirs of Caius pro. — 
vided he took precautions to kill no one else but Titius, and shall not 
be considered to have committed any sin.?__ It seems barely possible, 


however, that Christ’s teaching might imply that he was guilty of ~ 


murder in wishing in his heart the death of his enemy Titius. This © 
would be but a difference of opinion between the Founder of the sys- 


tem and his disciple—between Christ and Gury. “Choose ye whom © 


ye will serve.” 

Occult compensation may be just and allowable under certain con- — 
ditions.3 A servant who does more than he should, may he find 
compensation in this way? Yes, if he works excessively because of 
the expressed or tacit command of his master.4 As to theft, in order 
that the case should be considered as relatively serious it must involve, 
1st. The value of a franc for the poor and a little less for the very neces- 
sitous. 2d. About two or three francs for day laborers. 3d. Three or 


four francs for people in medium circumstances, etc. * * * Accord- — 


ing to public opinion, ten to fifteen francs must be involved to consti- — 


tute an absolutely serious case.5 So far we have failed to discover by — 
what mathematical principle this progression is deduced, what economic — 
theory of repute it assists, and by what moral precept it is sustained— 
knowledge doubtless destined to remain forever concealed from the 


vast majority of human beings! 


Again, as to necessity excusing theft. “A man can, in extreme 
necessity, use the possessions of another to the extent requisite to 
relieve him; because, when a person divides these possessions and ~ 
takes what is necessary for himself, urged by extreme necessity, there ~ 


is no detraction from natural rights. In such a case everything be- 
comes common, and he who takes the goods of another when in need — 
takes common property which he appropriates to his own use as was © 


t See Paul Bert pp. 23 and 24, and Gury pp. 33 and 34, Vol. I. 
2 See Paul Bert, p. 16. 

3 See Paul Bert, p. 186, and Gury, p. 415, Vol. I. 

4 See Paul Bert, p. 188, and Gury, p. 417, Vol. I. 

5 See Paul Bert, p. 181, and Gury, p. 408, Vol. I. 
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the case before the division of property. There is, therefore, no 
theft.’"! 

Among the causes mentioned which exempt a man from a restitu- 
tion are a moral impossibility, or a great difficulty in restoring, when 
this cannot be done without serious inconveniences, for example, “ with- 
out his losing a position justly acquired, because then it would be 
truly impossible to restore; for in morals that which is difficult and 
which cannot be done decently and with respectability is called impos- 
sible. Thus, if a noble cannot restore without depriving himself of 
his servants, of his horses, of his arms, or one of the principal citi- 
zens, without taking up some manual labor to which he is unaccus- 
tomed, they can defer the restitution and pay what they owe little by 
little.”2 

Referring to impious and obscene books, Gury propounds the fol- 
lowing question: “Can one return them to the owner? No; unless 
one fears some serious inconvenience, etc.”3 M. Bert well expresses 
it: “And do not lend him [the Jesuit] any books, for if he judge 
them bad, he will be authorized not to return them to you unless you 
threaten to thrash him.’’4 

The seducer of a young girl is not held to any restitution, decause 
the harm he has brought upon her cannot be atoned for by money. As 
to his duty to marry her there are two opinions. The first affirms it; 
the second, numbering fewer adherents, denies it. ‘The first is the 
common one, and should be followed; nevertheless, it admits of sev- 
eral exceptions discussed by St. Liguori. Thus, there will be a dis- 
pensation, if one fears unfortunate results from the marriage, if great 
dishonor is brought upon the family by the difference of social posi- 
tion, etc. But, then, there is an obligation to settle a dowry upon the 
young girl.”5 There seems to be an inconsistency here. 

Concerning marriage: “ Among Christians the union of any man 
and woman outside of the sacrament, made by virtue of no matter 
what civil law, is naught else than a shameful and fatal concubinage, 
condemned by the Church, and consequently the conjugal contract 
cannot exist outside of that sacrament, and depends absolutely upon 
the power of the Church,”6 


* See Paul Bert, p. 184, and Gury, p. 413, Vol. I. 

® See Paul Bert, pp. 201-2, and Gury, p. 474, Vol. I. 
3 See Gury, p. 175, Vol. 1. 

4 See Paul Bert, preface, p. xxxviii. 

5See Paul Bert, p. 204. 

6 See Paul Bert, p. 425, and Gury, p. 454, Vol. II. 
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“The marriage of the non-faithful [to the.Church], even if consum- 
mated, can be dissolved, according to divine permission, when ore of 
the couple is converted to the Christian faith by being baptized, and 
when the other refuses to dwell peaceably with the former, or does not 
thus dwell without insulting the Creator, without contemning the 
Christian religion, or without endeavoring to lead the faithful one into 
sin.”! 

But who is to be the judge of this ? | 

“The difference in the worship which exists between a person that 
is baptized and one of the non-faithful renders the marriage invalid.”2 

We are now brought to the treatment of questions involved in the 
Vith and IXth Commandments, according to the Roman version, 
which correspond to the VIIth and the first part of the Xth as tabu- 
lated by the Protestant Church. Here is an excellent opportunity for 
the Jesuit to manifest what M. Bert well terms his Erotomania and he 
certainly amply improves it. We cannot, and we dare not, go into 
details. An elaboration would not be profitable—it could not be 
clean. The boldest accusations, however, can be made, for the quota- 
tions and the texts stand back of them as proofs. The moralist’s 
imagination must have been sorely taxed to conjure up some of the 
suppositions which we find in these works. Secular fiction is outdone— 
Gamiani is eclipsed! But here we leave the subject, gladly washing 
our hands of it, rejoicing in our freedom, but only too sorry that 
still some at this day are exposed to such improving and elevating 
teachings. Now for the 

Fourth and /ast charge, which is, that we find in the work before us 
grounds for asserting that the Jesuit’s teachings are opposed to public 
tranquillity, and strike at the very foundations of the State government. 
The old question of the Establishment is forced upon us. 

“Are the ecclesiastics compelled to obey the civil laws? No, not 
those laws which are contrary to the Immunities still in vigor, or to 
their office, or to the the Sacred Canons.”3 This is too highly flavored 
with Ultramontanism to be agreeable to the modern political palate. 










“ Are heretics under the dominion of the laws of the Church? z 


Heretics, though rebelling against the Church, remain under her 
authority, and are consequently obliged to obey her laws, unless she 
exempt them therefrom.”4 


t See Paul Bert, pm 421, and Gury, p. 436, Vol. IT. 

2 See Paul Bert, p. 427, and Gury, p. 470, Vol. II. 

3 See Paul Bert, p. 48, and Gury, p. 77, Vol. I. 

4 Quoted from Marotte’s Short Catechism, by Paul Bert, p. 396. 
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This brings to mind too many of the scenes which have disgraced 
both’ Catholicism and Protestantism ! 

“The civil law cannot in any way oppose itself either to solemn 
vows or to perpetual vows, because the substance of these, being 
purely spiritual, cannot be reached by the civil law, not even indirectly, 
for, were it otherwise, the civil power could abrogate the laws of the 
Church, which is contrary to reason.”! The State, then, is no 
supreme, even over itself! These men would have us go back to the 
time and to the views of Hildebrand. 

Should the marriage of heretics, performed in places where the 
decrees of the Council of Trent are not in vigor, be considered as 
valid? No, absolutely; for the following reasons: “Ist. Because, 
where they have been published, they compel allegiance from all 
indiscriminately, whether heretics or Catholics, since the former are also 
under the jurisdiction of the Church. 2d. Because, if heretics were 
dispensed from this general law of the Church, they would receive an 
advantage from their rebellion, which is absurd.”’2 

“To what shall deserting conscripts be held? I. According to 
the duty of obedience and legal justice, they should return to their 
corps. 

“ Except—tist. If they should find there a grave peril to their salva- 
tion; for example, if they should not have the opportunity to confess, 
as may happen in certain places. 2d. If, on their return, they are to 
be punished with death, the galleys, or other severe penalties. 3d. 
If the war be manifestly unjust. 

“TI. Deserters shall not be held to any restitution, provided the law 
takes no one in their stead, for they do not transgress the commutative 
law, since they injure no one. 

“To what shall conscripts who are chosen be held if they escape or if 
they obtain an exemption without a legitimate motive? If the law 
take no one in their stead, they sin against legal justice, but owe no 
restitution; but if the law does take substitutes: 1st. Those who cor- 
rupt the magistrates or the doctors in order to be declared unfit for 
service owe a restitution. 2d. This is also the case, according to the 
more common opinion, with those who deceive the magistrates by lies 
and knavish tricks, or by mutilations previously self-inflicted. Never- 
theless, many others, whose opinion seems quite probable, deny this, 
because these conscripts are not the causa efficax of the departure of 


* See Paul Bert, p. 336, and Gury, p. 100, Vol. II. 
? See Paul Bert, pp. 427 and 428, and Gury, pp. 477 and 478, Vol. II. 
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the others, for their deceit does not arias the magistrates, either 
physically or morally, to take others.” 

If it be true, as Macaulay said, el an army cannot be led by a de- 
bating society, how much the more evident is it that it could not be 
successfully handled if composed of casuistical debaters. Indeed, it 
is very doubtful if, with the universal diffusion of such principles, there 
would be any army at all. Perhaps it is for that reason that we are 
‘ expected to approve of this passage. Let it be remarked, however, 
that this is not the principle which governs the Jesuit militia. 

The foundation and capstone of this system seem to be the conve- 
nient doctrine of Probabilism; convenient indeed, for according to it 
controverted points may be settled now in one way and again in 
another, according to what at the time appears to the subject to be 
the more probable opinion.? 

We ask now, what becomes of the State in the light of these prin- 
ciples? Does it not sink from the rank of a supreme power to the — 
low level of the mere creature of another? And we anticipate any 
objection by recalling the Master’s words: “ My kingdom is not of 
this world.” 

There are limits to human endurance; in this regard we have 
reached them. Patriotism is one of the noblest sentiments with which 
man is endowed. The devotion of Greek and Roman to home and 
country has been the admiration of the world from their day to this. 
This is a sentiment which all civilized people share, and in reference 
to it the vocabularies of the different languages, one of the truest 
gauges of social development, are in nowise deficient. The Vaterland 
of the German, the fatrie of the Frenchman, and the home of the 
Anglo-Saxon—these are significant words. It is with a natural feel- 
ing of impatience then that we read the quotation previously alluded 
to, which we find at the beginning of M. Bert’s book, and which we 
now reproduce : 


The members of the Society are dispersed through all the corners of the earth, and divided 
into as many nations and kingdoms as the earth has limits; a division, however, marked out — 
only by the remoteness of places, not of sentiments; by the differences of language, not of 
affection; by the dissimilarity of visage, not of customs. In this family the Latin thinks as 
the Greek, the Portuguese as the Brazilian, the Hibernian as the Sarmatian, the Spaniard 
as the Frenchman, the Englishman as the Fleming; and among so many diverse types no 
contention, nothing which could cause you to notice that they are more than One. * 

The place of their birth inspires them with no motive of personal interest. * * * 
design, same conduct, same vow, which, like the conjugal tie, binds them together. 


t See Paul Bert, pp. 206 and 207, and Gury, p. 492, Vol. L 
2 See Paul Bert, pp. 32 and 33. 
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At the slightest signal one solitary man turns and upturns the entire society and determines 
the revolution of such a great body; it is easy to move, but difficult to shake.’’t 








Is it strange that, holding such doctrines as we have cited, they have 
been expelled from even the most strongly Catholic countries? 

“These doctrines, the consequences of which would be the destruc- 
tion of the natural law, this rule of morals which God himself has 
impressed upon the heart of man, and which consequently would — 
sunder the bonds of civil society by authorizing theft, lying, perjury, 
the most criminal unchastity, and, in general, all the passions and all 
the crimes by teaching occult compensation, equivocation, mental 
restrictions, probabilism and philosophical sinning; which would destroy 
all sentiments of humanity among men by favoring homicide and 
parricide ; which would annihilate the royal authority, etc. * * *”2 

The Bourbons of Spain and of France during the last century, and 
Clement XIV., himself liked them probably no better than do the 
republics in our day. Jesuitism then, as now, was a state within a 
state, and then, as now, it had to go. Regutescat in pace. 

But the danger which has threatened France, does it not likewise 
hover about the other nations of the world? And is to take notice 
of it and expel these intriguers, if need be, anti-republican, as has often 
been asserted ? 

It is as though it were argued that a police force curtailed the 
liberties of upright citizens. The duty of every government is to see 
to it that the rights of all are respected, and to secure this end it must 
protect itself. It must first of all be egoistic. May America be 
spared a reckoning day ! 

More and more as years roll by do the acts of one government 
directly affect all others. By furnishing the State with additional 
weapons, Paul Bert deserves the thanks, not only of Frenchmen, : 
but of all who hold fondly to the inviolability of home and country. avs 
He has struck a staggering blow at the common enemy, and their sys- 
tem of defense shows how deep it has reached. They have added % 
insult to injury by meeting argument with abuse. What a strange ee 
picture—the Jesuit violates the golden rule, while the Free-thinker 
manifests a truly Christ-like forbearance; republicans counsel peace, 
patience and moderation, while the upholders of the “ by-the-grace- 
of-God” theory plan a coup ad’ ¢tat.3 “E pur si muove.” 

































t Imago Primi Szeculi Societatis Jesu; 1640. : + 
® Decree of Parliament of Paris, § March, 1762. 7% 
3 The famous 16th of May. 
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In conclusion, we remark that in the treatment of this question we 
have simply exposed from their own writings the teachings of the 
members of the Society of Jesus, but we have attempted carefully to 
avoid any attack on the Church of which they form a part. We con- 
sider this institution, like every other, a human one, and consequently 
liable to err. But we reiterate that we freely admit that, in spite of 
the records which history brings down to us of her failures and mis- 
deeds—of the crimes, even, which have been committed in her name, 
some of them, perhaps, unparalleled—she still stands forth a monu- 
“ment to man’s wisdom, an undeniable testimony to his self-sac- 
rifice. She has been the grand mainspring of European civilization. 
For this reason we have shunned any reference to the current 
statements concerning the attitude of the Church toward the civil 
government in this country; for this reason, also, we have not charged 
that Jesuitism is paramount in Rome to-day, as is firmly believed in 
France, and that Ultramontanism is, and is to be, the policy of the 
Church. We hope not, for her sphere of usefulness is not closed, as 
it would, under such circumstances, undoubtedly be. But we have 
accused the present disciples of Loyola of teaching doctrines which 
are unchristian, anti-liberal, immoral, and dangerous to the State. 

Would they become worthy of public esteem rather than of public 
mistrust and contempt, then let them study and exemplify the pure 
system of ethics as found in the Gospels; would they merit public 
confidence, then let them study the character of God as revealed in 
nature, where “all things work together for good;” let them free 
themselves from the degrading trammels of anthropomorphism and 
rise to that purer conception, the All in All. Then, by striving to 
make the world lovelier and mankind happier, they will be contribut- 
ing to the coming of his kingdom. Then their motto will be a grand 
and noble one: “Ad majorem Dei gloriam.” 

WILLIAM ALEXANDRE HEYDECKER. 
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TRACES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW IN 
ANCIENT CHINA.! 


HE recent treaties by which China has been brought into closer 
relations with the nations of the West, and especially the estab- 
lishment of intercourse by means of permanent embassies, have led 
Chinese statesmen to turn their attention to the subject of international 
law.? 

For them it is a new study, involving conceptions which it would 
hardly have been possible for their predecessors to form at any time 
in the course of the last two thousand years; though, as we shall 
endeavor to show, they possessed something answering to it in their 
earlier history. 

Their modern history commences two centuries before the Christian 
era, and, for our purpose, it may be divided into three periods. The 
first, extending from the epoch of the Punic wars down to the dis- 
covery of the route to the Indies by the Cape of Good Hope; the 
second, comprehending three centuries and a half of restricted com- 
mercial intercourse; and the third, commencing with the so-called 
“opium war,” in 1839, and covering the forty years of treaty re- 
lations. 

During the first, the Chinese were as little affected by the convul- 
sions that shook the western world as if they had belonged to another 
planet. During the second, they became aware of the existence of the 
principal States of modern Europe, but the light that reached them was 
not yet sufficient to reveal the magnitude and importance of those far-off 
powers. Within the last period, the rude experiences of two wars 
have made them acquainted with the military strength of European 
nations, and the opening of the Suez Canal has brought them into 
what they regard as a dangerous proximity to formidable neighbors. 

These unwelcome discoveries have led them, not only to push for- 
ward their defensive armaments, but to seek in fact, if not in form, to 
put themselves as much as possible under the zgis of what may fairly 
be called the public law of the civilized world. 

Such are the steps by which China has been led to accept inter- 


*This paper was prepared in Europe for the Berlin Congress of Orientalists, and read 
before that body in September, 1881. Withheld by the author from publication in the 
transactions of the congress, with a view to further historical research, it has been re- 
written and is now printed in English for the first time. 

2 The works of Wheaton, Woolsey, Bluntschli and others on this subject have been trans- 
lated for their use at the Tungwen College in Peking. 
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course on a footing of equality with nations which, for three centuries, 7 


she had been accustomed to class with her own tributaries. 

Her tributaries included all the petty States of Eastern Asia, 
Attracted partly by community of letters and religion, and partly by 
commercial interest, but more, perhaps, by the moral effect of her 
national greatness, they rendered a voluntary homage to the master of 
a realm so vast that, like Rome of old, it has always called itself by a 


title equivalent to orbis terrarum. These vassal States had few rela- . 


. tions with each other, and it was not to be expected that China, 
acknowledging nothing like reciprecity in her intercourse with them, 
should learn from them the idea of a community of nations possessed 
of equal rights. 

For twenty centuries she had presented to her own people, as well 
as to her dependent neighbors, the imposing spectacle of an empire 
unrivaled in extent, whose unity had been broken only by rare inter- 
vals of revolution or anarchy. During this long period it was no more 


possible that an international code should spring up in China than it — 


would have been for such a thing to appear in Europe had the Roman 
empire remained undivided until the present day. The requisite con- 
ditions were wanting. Where they exist, a code based upon usage, 
and more or less developed, comes into being by the necessities of the 
human mind. These conditions are: Ist. The existence of a group 


of independent States, so situated as to require or favor the main- — 


tenance of friendly intercourse; 2d. That those States should be so 
related as to conduct their intercourse on a basis of equality. 


If these conditions were conspicuously absent under the consolidated. 


empire, they were no less obviously present in the preceding period, 
accompanied by every circumstance that could favor the development 
of an international code. 

The vast domain of China proper was at that epoch divided between 
a number of independent principalities, whose people were of one 
blood, possessors of a common civilization already much advanced, 
and united by the additional bond of a common language. 

These conditions concurred in ancient Greece, and the result was a 
rudimentary code, culminating in the Amphictyonic Council, a pro- 
vision for settling international disputes which suggests comparison 


with the concert of European powers recently employed in settling, ; 


the question of the Greek frontier 2 


4% 
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2 This was the latest achievement of the ‘‘ concert” when the first draft of this paper was cr 
written in Paris a year ago. . 
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In ancient China the conditions are similar, but the scale of opera- 
tion is vastly more extended. There is, moreover, another important 
difference ; and, with reference to the object of the present essay, it 
deserves to be marked with special emphasis. The Chinese States 
were not, like those of Greece, a cluster of detached tribes who had 
together emerged from barbarism, without any well-defined political 
connection ; they were the fragments of a disintegrated empire, inher- 
iting its laws and civilization, as the States of modern Europe 
inherited those of Rome. 

The period during which they rose and fell was the latter half of the 
dynasty of Cheo, pretty nearly corresponding to that extending from 
the birth of Solon to the close of the first century, after the death of 
Alexander, which in China, as in Greece, was an’ age of intense 
political activity. The normal form of government for the empire was 
the feudal, the archetype of that which prevailed in Japan until swept 
away by the revolution of 1868. The several States were created by 
the voluntary subdivision of the national domain by the founder of the 
dynasty, who, like Charlemagne, by this arrangement planted within 
it the seeds of its destruction. The throne of each State being hered- 
itary, a feeling of independence soon began to spring up. The 
emperors were at first able to preserve order by force; and, even 
when shorn of their power, their court, like that of the Holy See in 
the Middle Ages, continued for a long time to serve as a court of ap- 
peal for the adjustment of international difficulties. But at length, 
losing all respect for authority, the feudal princes threw off the 
semblance of subjection, and pursued without restraint the objects 
of their private ambition. This age is called by the native historians 
chan-kuo, or that of the “warring States,” and that which preceded 
it, characterized by orderly and pacific intercourse, is described as 
he-kuo, or the family of “ codrdinated States.” 

A family of States with such an arena and such antecedents could 
hardly fail to develop, in the intercourse of peace and war, a system of 
usages which might be regarded as constituting for them a body of 
international laws. 

Accordingly, if we turn to the history of the period in quest of such 
an indigenous system, we shall find, if not the system itself, at least 
the evidence of its existence. We find, as we have said, a family of 
States, many of them as extensive as the great States of western 
Europe, united by the ties of race, literature and religion, carrying on 
an active intercourse, commercial and political, which, without some 

5 
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recognized jus gentium, would have been impracticable. 


orate civilization. We find treaties solemnly drawn up, and deposited 
for safe keeping in a sacred place called mengfu. We find a balance 
of power studied and practised, leading to combinations to check the 


aggressions of the strong and to protect the rights of the weak. We — 


find the rights of neutrals to a certain extent recognized and respected, 
Finally, we find a class of men devoted to diplomacy as a profession, 
though, to say the truth, their diplomacy was not unlike that which 
was practised by the States of Italy in the days of Machiavelli. 

No formal text-book containing the rules which for so many cen- 
turies controlled this complicated intercourse has come down to our 
times. If such writings ever existed they probably perished in the 
“conflagration of the books” which sheds such a lurid light on the 
memory of the builder of the Great Wall. The membra disjecta of 
such an international code as we have supposed are, however, to be 
found profusely scattered over the literature of those times, in the 
writings of Confucius and Mencius; in those of other philosophers of 
. the last five centuries B. C.; in various historical records, and particu- 
larly in the Cheo-li, or Book of Rites, of the dynasty of Cheo.! 

The day may perhaps come when some Chinese Grotius will gather 
up these desultory hints as carefully as the illustrious Hollander did 
the traces of international usages in Greece and Italy. To make even 
a partial collection of the passages in Chinese writers relating to this 
subject would come within neither the scope nor the compass of the 
present paper. All that I propose to myself, in addition to indicating, 


as I have done, the existence between the States of ancient China ofa ~ 


peculiar system of consuetudinary law, is to make a few citations con- 


firmatory of the views expressed, and throwing light on some of the 


more interesting of the topics to which I have adverted. 
The clearest view of the public law which was acknowledged by this 


group of States after they became independent is undoubtedly to be 


sought for in their relations to each other while subject to a commom 
suzerain. ‘ 


The greater States were twelve in number, and for ages that distti- 
bution of territory was regarded as no less permanent than the order 


of the heavenly bodies. It was consecrated by the science of astro 


omy as it then existed, and an ancient map of the heavens gives us# a 


t The orthography of proper names is according to the dialect of Peking—#. @ 
mandarin or court dialect—with the European continental vowel sounds. s 






We find the a 


interchange of embassies, with forms of courtesy indicative of an elab- 
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duodecimal division, with the stars of each portion formally set apart 
to preside over the destinies of a corresponding portion of the 
empire.! 

Confucius appears to allude to this in a beautiful passage in which 
he compares the emperor, or the wise man—for the words have a double 
sense—to the: polar star, which sits unmoved in its central throne, while 
all the constellations revolve around. Could anything be devised more 
effectual than this superstitious alliance of geography and astronomy 
to place the territorial rights of the several States under the safeguard 
of religion? More picturesque than the Roman method of placing 
the boundaries under the care of a special divinity, it was probably 
more efficacious, and contributed in no small degree to maintain the 
equilibrium of a naturally unstable system, during a period which, in 
the West, witnessed the rise and fall of the Babylonian, Persian and 
Greek empires, entailing the complete obliteration of most of their 
minor divisions. 

These twelve States were subdivided into a great number of lesser 
principalities, the whole constituting a political organization as multi- 
farious and complex as that which existed in Germany under the sway 
of the “Holy Roman Empire.” As in medizval Europe, the chiefs 
of these States were ranked with respect to nobility in five orders, 
answering to duke, marquis, earl, baron and knight, the inferior depend- 
ing on the superior, but all paying homage to the Son of Heaven, a 
title which was even at that early period applied to the emperor, who 
had a right, for the common good, to command the service of all. In 
the annals of Lu we find the following curious entry: 

In the ninth year of his reign the Duke met in conference at Kwe-chin the Duke of Cheo, 


the Marquis of Chi, the Baron of Sung, the Marquis of Wei, the Earl of Cheng, the Knight 
of Hii and the Earl of Tsao. 


We note here the presence of all the five orders. The commentary 
of Tso, we may add, states the object of the meeting as “the formation 
of a league and the promotion of friendly relations in accordance with 
authorized usage.” 

The authorized usages here referred to constituted the basis of the 
international law of the time. They were contained in part in the 

* The names of the twelve great States are inscribed on the horizon of an azimuth instru- 
ment, made under the Mongol dynasty, circa 1320, and still preserved in the observatory of 
Peking. What can better illustrate the depth of the sentiment connected with this territorial 
division than the fact that such a souvenir, associating it with the unchanging heavens, should 


be reproduced in the construction of an astronomical instrument fifteen centuries after the 
last of those States had ceased to exist ! 
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Cheo-li, or Book of Rites of the Cheo dynasty, published by imperial ~ 
authority about B. C. 1100, and, in a somewhat mutilated form, oxtaaas i 
at the present day. This code defines the orders of nobility; pre- 
scribes a sumptuary law for each, extending even to their rites of sep. e 
ulture; regulates the part of each in the public sacrifices, and lays down — 
a form of etiquette to be observed in all their public meetings. - It — 
gives in detail the hierarchy of officers, civil and military; indicates 
their functions, and fixes the weights and measures, the mode of col- 
lecting the revenue, the modes of punishment, and all this mixed up — 
with an infinitude of ceremonial detail which to us appears the reverse _ 
of business-like, but which was no doubt as well adapted to the char- — 

~ acter of the ancient Chinese as was the ritualistic legislation of Moses — 
to that of the Hebrews. Primarily obligatory on the immediate sub- 
jects of the imperial house, this code was secondarily binding on all the 
vassals of the empire, by all of whom it was adopted in the minutest 
particulars, with the single exception of the State of Chin, in the 
extreme northwest, a State which obstinately adhered to the ritual 
and etiquette of the earlier dynasty of Shang, and, cherishing a spirit 
of alienation, became the secret foe and ultimately the destroyer of the 
imperial house. 

With this exception the laws and usages of the several States were 
so uniform—all being copied from a common model—that there was 
little occasion for the cultivation of that branch of international juris- 
prudence which in modern times has become so prominent under the 
title of the “ conflict of laws.” 

Ideas derived from the feudal system were so interwoven with every 
part of this complicated legislation that its general acceptance formed 
the mainstay of the imperial throne. The great princes styled them- 
selves vassals, though as independent as Annam and Nepaul are at the 
present day, and, like these latter, paying formal homage only once in 
five years. They accordingly looked up to the emperor as the fountain 
of honor, and the supreme authority in all questions of ceremony, if 
not in questions of right. 

Of this moral ascendency, for which we can find no parallel better 
than the veneration which, in the Middle Ages, Catholic sovereigns 
were wont to show to the Holy See, we have a remarkable example — 
in the Kuo-yu. The emperor, Siang-wang, B. C. 651, being driven by a 
a domestic revolt from his territories—a small district in the center of ~ 
the empire, which may be compared to the Pontificial States recently — 
absorbed by the kingdom of Italy—he was restored to his throne by — : 
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the powerful intervention of the Duke of Tsin. In recompense for 
such a signal service, the emperor offered him a slice of land. The 
duke declined it,' and asked, instead, that he might be permitted to 
construct his tomb after the model of the imperial mausoleum. The 
emperor, viewing this apparently modest request as a dangerous 
assumption, promptly refused it, and the duke was compelled to abide 
by the recognized code of rites. 

The possession of this common code, originating in the will of a 
common suzerain, contributed to maintain for nearly a thousand years 
among the States of China, discordant and belligerent as they often 
were, a bond of sympathy in strong contrast with the feelings they 
manifested toward all nations not comprehended within the pale of 
their own civilization. When, for instance, the Tartars of the north- 
west presented themselves at the court of Tsin, requesting a treaty of 
peace and amity, and humbly offering to submit to be treated as 
vassals of the more enlightened power, ‘“‘ Amity,” exclaimed the prince; 
“what do they know of amity? The barbarous savages! Give them 
war as the portion due to our natural enemies.” Nor was it until his 
minister had produced five solid reasons for a pacific policy that the 
haughty prince consented to accept them as vassals. 

In the history of those times the curtain rises on a scene of peaceful 
intercourse which, in many ways, implies a basis of public law. Mer- 
chants are held in esteem, one of the most distinguished of the dis- 
ciples of Confucius belonging to that class, and a rivalry subsists 
between the several princes in attracting merchants to their States. 
Their wares are subjected to tolls and customs; but the object is 
revenue, not protection. 

The commerce of mind reveals relations of a still more intimate 
character. The schools of one State are often largely frequented by 
students from another, and those who make the greatest proficiency 
are readily taken into the service of foreign princes. Philosophers 
and political reformers travel from court to court in quest of patron- 
age; Confucius himself wanders over half the empire, and draws dis- 
ciples from all the leading States. 

A century later Mencius, with the spirit of a Hebrew prophet, 
proclaims in more than one capital his great message that “the only 
foundation of national prosperity is justice and charity.” 

It was to this kind of intercourse that Chin, the rising power of the 


* According to some of the histories, he finally accepted it, when balked in his loftier 
aspirations, 
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North, was indebted for the ascendancy which it slowly acquired in. 
the affairs of the empire, and which eventually placed its princes in 
possession of the imperial throne. 

The Duke Hiao (B. C. 368), conscious of the backward state of his 
people, made proclamation to the effect that any man, native or 
foreign, who should be able to devise a new method for promoting 
the prosperity of his dominions, would be rewarded by a grant of 
land and a patent of nobility. Shangyang, a native of a neighboring 
State, a young man of noble family, who, the historian says, “had 
given much attention to legal studies,” presented himself and re- 
quested an audience. The duke, charmed by the clearness and 
originality of his ideas, gave him carte blanche for putting them in 
practice. The reforms effected were of the most thorough character, 
and the seed was then sown of triumphs achieved a century later. 
Further on we find Li-sze, another foreigner, at the helm in the same 
principality. At this time so great was the influx of strangers that 
the natives, as in other lands, became jealous, and made a movement 
to expel them. The prince was disposed to yield, when the minister 
averted the blow by laying before the throne a masterly plea for free- 
dom of intercourse. This notable document, whose good effect did 
not cease with the emergency that gave it birth, begins by showing 
that the ancestors of the prince had for four generations admitted 
foreign statesmen to the rank of confidential counsellors, and con- 
cludes by comparing their policy with their own majestic river, the 
Hoang-ho, which owes its greatness to the rivulets that combine to 
swell its volume. 

The personal intercourse of sovereign princes forms a striking fea- 
ture in the history of those times. Their frequent interchange of 
visits indicates a degree of mutual confidence which speaks volumes 
for the public sentiment. Confidence was, indeed, sometimes abused, 
as it has been in other countries; but such intercourse was always 
characterized by courtesy, and mostly by good faith. 

On one occasion, when a powerful prince came with a great retinue 
to visit the Duke of Lu, Confucius, who was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, adopted such precautions, and conducted the interviews with 

such adroitness, that he not only averted what was believed to bea 
danger, but induced the foreign prince to restore a territory which beg 3 
had unjustly appropriated. 

A visit of the Duke of Tsin to the Duke of Lu may be mentioned 
as illustrating the freedom and familiarity which sometimes marked 
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this princely intercourse. The host accompanied his guest as far as 
the Yellow River. The latter, learning during a parting entertainment 
that the former had not yet received the Kwanli!—a rite answering 
somewhat to the conferring of knighthood—offered, then and there, to 
confer it. It was objected that the means were wanting for perform- 
ing the ceremony with due solemnity, and the capital of Wei being 
nearer than his own, the Duke of Lu proposed to proceed thither for 
the purpose. They did so, and the rite was celebrated with suitable 
pomp in a temple borrowed for the occasion. 

General meetings of the princes for the purpose of forming or renew- 
ing treaties of alliance were of frequent occurrence. Embracing what 
were then regarded a& all the leading powers of the earth, these meet- 
ings present a distant, but by no means faint, parallel to the great con- 
gresses of European sovereigns. 

The more usual form of friendly intercourse between the States of 
China was, as elsewhere, by means of envoys. 

The person of an envoy was sacred; but instances are not wanting 
of their arrest and execution. In the latter case they were regarded 
as spies, and the punishment inflicted on them was considered as a 
declaration or act of war. In the former, the violence was sometimes 
defended on the ground that the envoy had undertaken to pass through 
the territory into a neighboring State without having first obtained a 
passport, his visit being at the same time held to have a hostile object. 
Ordinarily, an envoy was treated with scrupulous courtesy, the cere- 
monial varying according to his own rank, or that of his sovereign. 
Questions of precedence, which often arose, were decided according to 
settled principles, but the rules were by’ no means so clear and simple 
as those enacted by the Congress of Vienna. For example, a dispute 
of this kind arising between the envoys of two duchies at the court of 
Lu, one claimed precedence on the ground that his State was more 
ancient than the other. The minister of the latter replied that his 
sovereign was more nearly allied to the imperial family. The difficulty 
was happily terminated without bloodshed, which was not always the 
case with such quarrels in Europe prior to 1815. The master of cere- 
monies reminded the litigants that the placing of guests belongs to the 
host, and gave preference to the kinsman of the emperor. 


* Kwanli—literally the ‘‘cap ceremony ”’—the formal assumption by a youth of a kind of 
tap distinctive of mature age. Now completely disused, this was formerly one of the “ four 
great rites,” and the references to it in the ancient books remind us of the pomp with which 
the toga virilis was assumed by patrician youth at Rome. Still, as between nobles, I can 
think of no better analogy than that given in the text, 
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Insults to envoys were not unfrequently avenged by an appeal to 


arms. Of this a notable instance was an insult given by the Prince of % 


Chi, at one and the same time, to the representatives of four powers. 

These envoys arriving simultaneously, it was observed by some wag 
(the court fool, perhaps) that each was marked by a blemish or 
deformity in his personal appearance. One was blind of an eye; a 
second was bald; another was lame, and the last was a dwarf. It was 
suggested to the duke that a little innocent amusement might be made 
‘out of this strange coincidence. The prince, acting on the hint, 
appointed as attendant to each ambassador an officer who suffered 
from the same defect. The court ladies, who, concealed by curtains 
of thin gauze, witnessed the ceremony of introduction and the subse- 
quent banquet, laughed aloud when they saw the blind leading the 
blind, and the dwarfs, the bald and the lame walking in pairs. The 
envoys, hearing the merriment, became aware that they had been 
made involuntary actors ina comedy. They retired, vowing vengeance, 
and the next year saw the capital of Chi beleagured by the combined 
forces of the four powers, which were only induced to withdraw by 
the most humiliating concessions on the part of the young prince, who, 
too late, repented his indecent levity.! 

In the history of Tso we find a rule, for the sending of envoys, 
which has its counterpart in the diplomatic usage of modern nations. 
Speaking of a mission to a neighboring State, he adds: “ This was in 
accordance with usage. In all cases where a new prince comes to the 
throne, envoys are sent to the neighboring States to confirm and extend 
the friendly relations maintained by his predecessor.” 

The highest function of an envoy was the negotiation of a treaty. 
Treaties of all kinds known to modern diplomacy were in use in 
ancient China. Signed with solemn formalities, and confirmed by an 
oath—the parties mingling their blood in a cup of wine, or laying 
their hands on the head of an ox to be offered in sacrifice—such docu- 
ments were carefully treasured up in a sacred place called Meng-fu, 
the “Palace of Treaties.” 

We are able to give, by way of specimen, the outlines of.a treaty 
between the Prince of Cheng and a coalition of princes who invaded 
his territories B. C. 544. 


t This story is derived from a comparison of the three leading historians of the period, 
who differ only in unimportant details. In an amplified form it is to be seen on the boards a 
of Chinese theaters at the present day. The Chinese theater, like that of Greece, is foran 7 : 
illiterate public the chief teacher of ancient history. ‘4 





TRACES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW IN ANCIENT CHINA. 


PREAMBLE. 


The parties to the present treaty agreé to the following articles: 

Article I. The exportation of corn shall not be prohibited. 

Art. II. One party shali not monopolize trade to the disadvantage of others. 

Art. III. No one shall give protection to conspiracies directed against the others. 

Art. IV. Fugitives from justice shall be surrendered. 

Art. V. Mutual succor shall be given in case of famine. 

Art. VI. Mutual aid shall be given in case of insurrection. 

Art. VII. The contracting powers shall have the same friends and the same enemies. 

Art. VIII. We all engage to support the Imperial House. 

Conclusion—We engage to maintain inviolate the terms of the foregoing agreement. May 
the gods of the hills and rivers, the spirits of former emperors and dukes, and the ances- 
tors of our seven tribes and twelve states watch over its fulfillment. If any one prove 
unfaithful may the all-seeing gods smite him, so that his people shall forsake him, his life be 
lost and his posterity cut off. 


In addition to the rites of religion by which such engagements were 
ratified, they were usually secured by sanctions of a less sentimental 
character. As in the West, hostages or other material guarantees were 
given in pledge; sometimes also they were guaranteed by third parties, 
who, directly or indirectly interested, engaged to punish a breach of 
faith, We have, for instance, one prince demanding the mother of 
another as a hostage. The case is instructive in more than one of its 
aspects. The Prince of Tsin, calling on the Prince of Chi to recognize 
him as his chief, and to surrender his mother as a pledge of submis- 
sion, the latter replies that his State was created the peer of the other 
by the will of the former emperors, and that one who would despise 
the will of the emperor was not fit to be the head of a league. As to 
the demand for his mother as a hostage, that was a proposition so 
monstrous that, rather than submit to it, he would meet the enemy 
under the gates of his last fortress. 

At this point the affair takes a turn which serves to illustrate a pro- 
cedure of frequent occurrence in the history of those times. The 
princes of two neighboring States come forward as mediators and bring 
about an accommodation on less oppressive conditions. 

The more enlightened writers of Chinese antiquity condemn the 
practice of exchanging hostages, as tending to keep up a state of guas# 
hostility and mutual mistrust; and no writers of any nation have been 
more emphatic in insisting on good faith as a cardinal virtue in all 
international transactions. 

Says Confucius, “A man without faith is like a wagon without a 
coupling-pole to connect the wheels.” Speaking of a State, he says: 
“Of the three essentials, the greatest is good faith. Without a reve- 
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nue and without an army a State may still exist, but it cannot exist 
without good faith.” 

It remains to speak of the intercourse of war. Jnter hostes scripta 
juro non valere at valere non scripta is a principle that was as well 
understood in ancient China as among the ancient nations of the 
Western world, and war in China was, to say the least, not more 
brutal than among the Greeks and Romans. 

The command of Alexander to spare the house of the poet Pindar, 


if it shows a degree of literary culture, indicates, on the other hand, 


that moral barbarism which asserts a right to the spoils of the con- 
quered. In China we find the same state of things; vae victis is the 
sad undertone in every narrative of military glory, relieved, indeed, 
by brilliant instances of generosity and mercy. We find an invading 
chief enjoining, under penalty of death, respect for the very trees that 
overshadow the tomb of a philosopher, and at the same time setting 
a price on the head of a rival prince. 

Every military leader proclaims, like Achilles, that “laws are not 
made for him;” yet we do not despair of being able to show that 
laws existed in war as well as in peace, even though they were sys- 
tematically trampled on. With this view, we shall call attention to 
the following facts: 

First—In the conduct of war the persons and property of noncom- 
batants were required to be respected. This we infer from the praise 
bestowed on humane leaders and the reprobation meted out to the cruel. 
In Chinese history the example of those who have achieved the easiest 
and most permanent conquests is always on the side of humanity. 

Second—lIn legitimate warfare the rule was not to attack an enemy 
without first sounding the drum and giving him time to prepare for 
defense. 

The following instance goes beyond this requirement, and reminds 
us of the code of chivalry which made it infamous to take advantage 
of an antagonist. The Prince of Sung declined to engage a hostile 
force while they were crossing a stream, and waited for them to form 
in order of battle before giving the signal to advance. He was beaten, 
and when reproached by his officers he justified himself by appealing 
to “ancient usage.” ‘The true soldier,” said he, “never strikes a 
wounded foe, and always lets the gray-headed go free; and in ancient 
times it was forbidden to assail an enemy who was not in a state to 
resist. I have come near losing my kingdom, but I would scorn to 
command an attack without first sounding the drum.” 
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We are not surprised to learn that the captains of that age (640 
B. C.) “laughed at the simplicity of the unfortunate prince.” 

Third—A war was not to be undertaken without at least a decent 
pretext. 

These words, in fact, are almost a translation of an oft-quoted 
maxim, She chi yin ming, ‘For war you must have a cause,” which 
indicates that passion and cupidity were held in check by public 
opinion pronouncing its judgment in conformity with an acknow- 
ledged standard of right. 

Another maxim, equally well known, makes the justice of the 
cause a source of moral power which goes far to compensate the 
inequality of physical force. 

“Soldiers are weak in a bad cause, but strong in a good one,” said the 
ancient Chinese, assigning as high a place to the moral element as our 
own poet, when he says, “ Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 

Fourth—A cause always recognized as just was the preservation of 
the balance of power. This principle called to arms not merely the 
States immediately threatened, but those also which, by their situation, 
appeared to be remote from danger. 

Not to speak of combinations to resist the aggressions of other 
disturbers of the public peace, we find, B. C. 320, six States brought 
into line to repress the ambition of Chin. This powerful coalition, 
the fruit of twenty years’ toil on the part of one man, who is immor- 
talized as the type of the successful negotiator, was, we may add, 
after all destined to fail of its object. The common enemy succeeded 
in detaching the members of the league, and in overcoming them one 
after another. The arch of States which protected the throne of their 
suzerain being destroyed, the conqueror swept away the last vestige of 
the house of Cheo, which for eight hundred years had exercised a feudal 
supremacy over the princes of China. Proclaiming himself instead, 
under the title of Shi Hwang-ti, the “ first of the universal sovereigns,” 
he abolished the feudal constitution of the empire, at the same time that 
he completed the Great Wall. His successors to the present day are 
called hwang-ti, and the system of centralized government which he 
inaugurated is as firmly established as the Great Wall itself. 

Fifth—The right of existence, prior to the revolution just noticed, 
was, in general, held sacred for the greater States which held in fief 
from the imperial throne. 

This right is often appealed to, and proves effectual in the direst 
extremity; ¢. g., the Prince of Chi, at the head of a strong force, 
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enters Lu, with an evidently hostile intent. Chan-hi, a minister of 
Lu, is sent to meet him, in the hope of arresting his progress.. “The 
people of Lu appear to be very much alarmed at my approach,” said 
the prince. “True,” replied the minister, “the people are alarmed, 
but the ruler is not.” ‘ Why is not the ruler also,” inquired the 
invader, “when his troops are in disorder, and his magazines as 
empty as a bell? On what does he repose his confidence that he 
should affect to be superior to fear ?” : 
“He rests it on the grant which his fathers received from the ancient 
emperors,” said the minister. He then proceeded to vindicate the 
rights of his master, under what was recognized as the traditional law 
of the empire, with such force that the prince desisted from his 
purpose and withdrew without any further act of violence. 

A similar instance, it will be remembered, has been cited already in 
another connection—the case in which a prince, after urging in vain 
this same plea, the sacredness of the imperial grant, was saved from 
humiliation or extinction by the mediation of neighboring powers, 
who recognized and were determined to uphold the principle. 

A third example of the kind is one in which the existence of the 
now feeble remnant of the imperial domain was itself at stake. The 
Prince of Chu, after a victorious campaign against other foes, crossed 
the Rubicon and entered the territories of the house of Cheo, with 
the evident intention of seizing the imperial throne. The emperor, 
unable to oppose armed resistance, dispatched Wang Sun-man, one of 
his ministers, to convey a supply of provisions to the invading army, 
and to ascertain the designs of the leader. The latter veiled his pur- 
pose in figurative language, asking to be informed as to the “ weight 
of the nine tripods.” The minister, without answering directly, gave 
the history of the tripods, relating how they had been cast in bronze 
by Ta-Yu, the founder of the first great dynasty, and emblazoned 
with a chart of the empire in relief; how for fifteen centuries they had 
been preserved as emblems of the imperial dignity, and exposing ina 
masterly manner the necessity of respect for that venerable power to 
the order of the several States, he concluded by saying: “ All this 
being true, why should your highness ask the weight of the tripods?” 
The chief, struck by the force of his arguments, which, like the most 
effective on such occasions, were purely historical, renounced his 
nefarious purpose and retired to his own dominions. 

Sixth—Finally, the rights of neutrals were admitted, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, respected. 
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It has been remarked that in the wars of Greece there were no 
neutrals; those who desired to be such, if they were so situated as to 
be of any weight in the conflict, being always compelled to declare 
themselves on one side or the other. This was not the case in China. 
The neutral frequently rejected the overtures of both parties, and his 
territories interposed an effectual barrier in the way of the belliger- 
ants. We have numerous instances of passage being granted to 
troops without further participation in the conflict, and one case in 
which a wise statesman warns his master against the danger of such 
an imprudent concession. “In a former war,” said he, “you granted 
it to your detriment; if you do so again, it will be to your ruin.” 
His chief failed to profit by the warning, and the prince thus unjustly 
favored, after destroying his antagonist, turned about and took posses- 
sion of the territory of his friend. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is, as we have intimated, quite possible that text-books on the 
subject of international relations may have existed in ancient China, 
without coming down to our times, just as the Greeks had books on 
that subject, of which nothing now survives but their titles. Whether 
this conjecture be well founded or otherwise, enough remains, as we 
have shown, to prove that the States of ancient China had a law, 
written or unwritten, and more or less developed, which they recog- 
nized in peace and war. The Book of Rites and the histories of 
the period attest this. 

Of these histories, one was acknowledged as constituting in itself a 
kind of international’ code. I allude to the “Spring and Autumn 
Annals,” edited by Confucius, and extending over two centuries and 
a half. Native authors affirm that the awards of praise and blame 
expressed in that work, often in a single word, were accepted as judg- 
ments from which there was no appeal, and exercised a restraining 
influence more potent than that of armies and navies. 

Chinese statesmen have pointed out the analogy of their own 
country at that epoch with the political divisions of modern Europe. 
In their own records they find usages, words and ideas corresponding 
to the terms of our modern international law, and they are by that 
fact the more disposed to accept the international code of Christen- 
dom, which it is no utopian vision to believe will one day become a 
bond of peace and justice between all the nations of the earth. 

W. A. P. MARTIN. 
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CURRENCY, OR THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
é PLES OF MONETARY SCIENCE.’ 


POSTHUMOUS work, under the above title, by Mr. Hugh Bowlby 

Willson, whose loss every friend of political economy must greatly 
deplore, has recently made its appearance in New York. It treats of 
‘ a large variety of subjects lying at the very core of political economy 
with much ability, and raises many questions respecting them of the 
highest importance. More especially it is occupied with a very elabo- 
rate discussion of the nature and essence of paper money, and of the 
principles which ought to govern the mode and the conditions of its 
issue. The interest of the author manifestly centers upon this point. 
No one can wonder that Mr. Bowlby Willson should have felt himself 
impelled to examine and discuss such a theme. Paper currencies are 
still a much-vexed problem amongst the nations of the world. The 
proper method of putting bank notes into circulation, the principles 
on which they should be founded, the objects to be aimed at, are mat- 
ters of never-ceasing debate. The consequences of right or wrong 
practice are admitted to be very serious, yet no definite determination 
of which is the right mode of proceeding has been reached and 
accepted. What with selfish interests influencing motives and the prac- 
tical difficulty of decision in each case, uncertainty is still the dominant 
result. 

A still more natural reason impelled Mr. Bowlby Willson to enter 
upon such an inquiry. Right practice in the issue of paper money is 
at the present hour one of the most agitated questions in the United 
States. The result has been complicated machinery for issuing notes, 
ever varying, never acquiesced in. In America itself nowhere does 
the sentiment exist that the right kind of paper money has been 
found, and few, indeed, out of America really understand what the 
system actually adopted really is. Amidst such facts around him, to 
what could Mr. Bowlby Willson better turn for study than to the English 


Bank of England note? Its goodness no one disputes; it has, it may 


be confidently said, no superior in the world, and since 1844 its trust- 
worthiness for payment has never been challenged. How that note is 


born into the world, under what conditions it exists, are the very ~ 


4, 


th 
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1Cu.-ency; or, The Fundamental Principles of Monetary Science: Postulated, Explained 
and Applied. By Hugh Bowlby Willson. New York. ae? 
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things which every investigator of the nature of paper money would 
seek to ascertain, and this is what Mr. Willson has done. We propose 
to accompany him in this inquiry. Much that he affirms we can 
appreciate highly. We shall differ at times, but that will only lead to 
a closer examination of our subject. 

We believe that this inquiry will be more easy to follow if we 
endeavor in the first place to note, with as much clearness as we can 
command, what is the actual organization under which the Bank of 
England paper money was born and lives. The criticisms of Mr. 
Willson will thus be more fully understood, and the .points on which 
difference exists will be brought out with greater precision. 

The first fact presented by that organization is that the Bank of 
England is composed of two separate and very distinct departments, 
the Banking and the Issuing departments. The first, as an eminent 
ex-Governor of the Bank of England most fully admitted, is a purely 
private bank—as private as the London Joint Stock Bank or any other 
bank—the private bank called the Bank of England. The second 
department, that of Issue, is in essence an office of the State. It is 
the State which in substance, if not in outward appearance, issues all 
the sotes. No voice, in very truth, can speak here but as the servant 
and agent of the State. 

The next fact is that the Issuing Department supplies the public with 
notes, taking security for them all—that is, giving them forth in 
exchange for things which are worth their value. All the notes are 
individually and in fact made safe for all holders by property lodged 
expressly to give payment for every one of them presented for 
payment by the public. The private bank, called the Bank of 
England, is invested with the right of obtaining at the present time 
about £15,000,000 worth of these notes in exchange for securities— 
that is, buying them with title-deeds to property worth that value. 
The remainder of the notes in circulation are bought from the Issue 
Department with gold only. The Bank of England by purchasing 
these notes with securities which yield an interest earns a profit on the 
notes so issued, the market value of such securities being the guarantee 
for the soundness and the immediate convertibility into gold of the 
notes thus purchased. The whole mass of notes issued pass into the 
hands of the public, the Bank of England, as part of the public, get- 
ting and keeping as many as it likes or can, the remainder of the 
public doing precisely the same. The wholé public, every holder of a 
note, can demand gold for it when he chooses, and thus all the gold 
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may be taken out of the Issue Department. But, manifestly, the si 

securities do not come into play, are not touched, till all the gold in the bi 

department has been paid away. If all the gold actually lodged in it L 

departs, and the public continues to pour in more notes to be paid in fa 

gold, then clearly the Issue Department will be in a great strait. It- ve 
-. must then obtain gold for the securities deposited, either from the te 
| Bank of England, which is responsible for procuring such gold, or by tl 

selling the securities in the open market, or else it will come to a stand- ir 

still. Such an event would, of course, bring the system of issuing d 

notes against securities at the bank to a ruinous failure, but this is an P 


event which has never happened and never threatened to happen, and 
which, we venture to say, is virtually impossible. 

Let us look at the worst crisis in the money market known to the 
ae bank under the present organization of its double constitution, the 
fearful commercial agony of 1866. The banking reserve of the Bank 
of England, as a purely private bank, had sunk to below one million. 
If depositors who had accounts at the bank, as their banker; had 
demanded coin from it, another million in payment of its debts to 
them, they would have brought the bank to bankruptcy, unless it had 
property to sell for gold in the market. Yet, what actually happened? 
How was it saved from such a disaster ? 

By a decree of the Privy Council the Bank Charter Act of 1844 
was suspended. The Issue Department was then made, practically, a 
a part of the banking company, the Bank of England. The directors 
might deal as they pleased with the issue of the notes and the gold to 
be kept in store for them, subject to one condition only—that they 
must maintain the convertibility of the notes, must give gold 
for them if demanded. They were empowered to use for banking 
purposes, if they chose, the 413,000,000 of gold then existing in the 
Issue Department, precisely as if they were a private bank possessing a 
circulation of notes. The amount of gold to be kept in hand ready — 
to be given for all notes presented for payment was left by the 
suspension to the discretion of the directors. Now, what actually 
occurred? Did the bank exhaust these £13,000,000 of gold on its ° 
business wants and on the payment of additional notes sent in tobe ~ 
exchanged for gold? Nothing of the kind took place. The sus- 
pension of the Bank Charter Act of 1844 produced no effect whatever 
on the Issue Department. Not a sovereign of the £13,000,000 of gold 
was touched. Neither the bank, for its banking wants during the 
crisis, nor the public, as eager to obtain gold for its notes, took away@ 
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single pound of the £13,000,000 of gold set free by the suspension. A 
brilliant proof was thus won that the Act of 1844 had made the Issue 
Department over -strong, that it had commanded the storing up of a 
far larger amount of gold than was required to secure the perfect con- 
vertibility of the bank-note. The Banking Department might have 
taken away the whole of the 413,000,000 appropriated by the Act for 
the sole purpose of ensuring that every note presented shall find gold 
in hand ready to be given over the counter for it, and yet the imme- 
diate cashing of such notes would not have been injured by a single 
pound. , 

One remarkable peculiarity in the organization of the bank has now 
to be noticed. The Issue Department is substantially an office of the 
State, acting mechanically under rules laid down by the State, yet it is 
left entirely to the management of a committee of the directors of the 
Bank of England. ‘There are no auditors appointed by the State to 
report that the right number of good securities have been lodged and 
are worth their assumed values. This is clearly a proceeding theo- 
retically false; it plainly offends against principle. The bank directors 
might prove to be dishonest men, and some day it might be found 
that they had sold off the securities lodged with them for ensuring con- 
vertibility. But no man has ever conceived such an event to be pos- 
sible; still it ought not to be possible, and auditors nominated by the 
State ought to control the Issue Department. 

Such is the organization of the Bank of England for the issue of 
bank notes to the nation—tools, when rightly made, possessing the 
highest qualities of convenience and usefulness for carrying on the ex- 
changes of property on which the life of civilization itself depends. It 
is absolutely incontestable that the method thus adopted possesses 
merits of the highest order. A bank-note is only a piece of paper with 
a few words written upon it. Its most vital quality for doing its work 
well is the certainty that it can at any date be exchanged for gold 
sovereigns when demanded. On June 14, 1882,more than £38,000,000 
worth of such notes had been issued. Upwards of £22,000,000 of gold 
were in store ready to be handed over if demanded. Nearly £16,000,000 
were covered by securities. Gold could not be wanted for them till 
the £22,000,000 in store had been paid away. In the worst crisis known 
to trade, when losses and distrust unparalleled prevailed, £1 3,000,000 
of gold out of these £22,000,000 remained unasked for by the public. 
What reason then is there to fear that the whole of these £22,000,000 


will ever be demanded by notes in circulation pouring in for pay- 
6 
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ment? And even were such an inconceivable event to happen, there 4 
would still be securities to make. the remaining 415,000,000 safe; 
£11,000,000 consist of a debt due by the Government to the bank. — 
The Government would be summoned to pay its debt, and it could not 
resist the claim of the holders of notes to pay that debt to the Issue — 
Department, on the faith of which these notes had been accepted by 
the whole people. What greater guarantee for safety and soundness 
can be needed by any note circulated? The Bank of England rests on 
the best method of issue which the world has yet seen. Every note is 
made safe. Instant convertibility has never once been really threat- 
ened. With what faults, then, can it be reproached? With not a few, ’ 
replies Mr. Bowlby Willson. Are these charges well founded? The 
answer to this question cannot fail to be important and interesting. 

. The first complaint brought forward by Mr. Willson is that by the 
law of 1844 the Bank of England “ invests all its own capital in long 
or perpetual annuities,” and if such a practice is sound for the bank, 

“it is equally good trading for merchants to do the same.” This he — 
considers, and rightly considers, as a palpably bad proceeding. He. 
regards “the notes held by the bank as only evidence of its own in- 
debtedness; they are in no sense cash in the hands of the bank.” ’ 
This is an entire misconception of the facts of the situation, and it is 
not a little surprising that so able a man as Mr. Willson should have 
fallen into it. The notes held by the bank in exchange for the securi- 
ties ave cash. The bank holds them as part of the public. They 
are money, true money—paper money in form, but in substance 
tickets which can instantly procure gold for the asking. Mr. Willson — 
failed to perceive that when the bank obtained notes in exchange for | 
the £15,000,000 of securities it sold them, and was paid for them 
with notes—that is, with gold instantaneously procurable. The Issue 
Department has bought the securities; the Bank of England has £ 
received so much cash in exchange for them, and can and does use 2 
that cash in its business for any purpose whatsoever. 

It is idle, therefore, to say that “the best thing to be done by the 
bank is to sell all its securities and bank on cash, and that is the only — 
true remedy for the evils connected with the sensitiveness now engen- 
dered in industrial circles by its efforts to regulate the trade in ra 
by raising and lowering the rate.” The regulating the bank’s ; 
of discount by the movements of bullion has no connection re 3 i 
the gold in the Issue Department—none whatever. To sell the securi- 
ties would not bring to the bank a pound more of money than what 
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it got when it lodged, gave away, the securities for notes. The 
securities, as said above, were sold when the bank got notes for them. 
The bank could not get at those securities except by returning the 
notes it obtained by lodging them with the Issue Department; and 
when it had sold them it would only get, perhaps, the very same 
identical notes back again. The bank would*be just where it is 
now. 

This use of the notes by the bank lasts as long as there is gold in 
the Issue Department; but, of course, it is possible that notes may 
have been sent in from the total circulation and cleared away all the 
gold. If in that case still more noteS are presented, then clearly the 
bank must repurchase its securities with gold; or, if it is unable to do 
so, the Issue Department must sell them for what they will fetch in 
the market. But, as we have said, such an event is really inconceiv- 
able, unless conquest by a foreign enemy shall have overtaken Eng- 
land. The £13,000,000 of gold calmly reposing in the Issue Depart- 
ment in 1866 is a complete disproof of the practical possibility of 
such a disaster. 

And here it is important to observe that this ignorance of the real 
position of the securities lodged by the bank in the Issue Department 
had led Mr. Willson in many places into mistaken remarks on the 
possession and use of these securities. Thus he speaks of “the wrong 
system of banking which invests a large part of the depositors’ capital 
which the bank has borrowed on long securities, liable to wide fluctua- 
tions of market value, and leading to the frequent invoking of the 
intervention of Government to save it from disastrous losses or being 
compelled to suspend payment.” He totally forgets that the bank 
sold those securities to the Issue Department, as has been shown 
above, and obtained notes for them on the sale. It received full value 
for them in money, in notes instantly commanding gold. If the bank 
gets into difficulties from these securities (save from the practically im- 
possible necessity of having to rebuy them back with gold), those diffi- 
culties come from the use of the notes or the gold procured with them. 
The securities are innocent of all trouble to the bank until the Issue 
Department is stripped of all its gold. Till the securities have to be 
repurchased the bank has no other connection with them than that 
which the general public equally possesses, except the enjoyment of 
the interest which they annually bring. 

Mr. Willson concludes this subject with an exclamation of despair 
of “hoping to make converts of men who are successful traders and yet 
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can no more comprehend either the process or the result of a mathe. — 
matical demonstration than they can Hebrew or Sanscrit.” He only 
hopes to obtain from some of this class a reply to one question—to 
wit: “What would be the conduct of the bank in respect to its trading 
reserve if the issue of notes were transferred to Whitehall, and the 
bank’s share of notes issued on securities were alone delivered to it, © 
and the metal on which the others were issued was held by the Issue — 
Department for redemption only of the notes issued on metal?” The 
answer is easy. The system of issuing Bank of England notes would — 
be revolutionized. Two sets of different Bank of England notes 
would spring up instead of one? One set, with a right to demand, 
would be the notes not of the Bank of England, but of a State institu- 
tion called the Issue Department, based on gold lodged for every note 
out. The other set, a right bad one, would be notes issued on no 
gold specially aliotted to them, of most doubtful convertibility, and 
taken by no one. The notes of the Issue Department would kill off 
such notes. 

In this part of our subject it remains to notice two serious errors 
alleged to have been committed by the present writer, to which a whole 
chapter—Chapter VIII.—is devoted. Mr. Willson cites my objection 
on pp. 62-68 of “Currency and Banking,” that “in the Issue Depart- 
ment the bank directors have no more’ authority or right to speak or 
act than any other person in the kingdom.” To this statement he 
replies that ‘‘these same directors, or a committee, constitute the man- 
agers of this same Issue Department, and by the express terms of the 
act have power to diminish the amount of such securities” (£15,000,- 
000), and again to increase the same as they shall see occasion.” 
There is no error or contradiction here. The bank directors in the 
Issue Department are mere agents carrying out definite instructions 
laid down by the law, nothing more. One instruction relates to a 
privilege enjoyed by the Bank of England of obtaining notes on a 
deposit of securities, while all other persons can procure them only 
with gold. This privilege now extends to £15,000,000, and the word- 
ing of it simply means that up to £15,000,000 the Bank of England 
may obtain notes on securities. That is the instruction; it is not 
broken by the securities being at any time £15,000,000 or less. Itis 
idle to speak of an error having been committed here. The commit- — : 
*z2 of the bank only carry out a very definite instruction. 

The second error is described “as equally palpable” (it is to be 
hoped that it is so) “and mischievous.” The statement attacked is — 
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that “never since 1844 has there been the slightest tendency of a run 
upon the bank for a single one of the £15,000,000 of notes.” The state- 
ment is perfectly accurate, for what does it mean? The law is very 
explicit. Any quantity of notes may be issued against gold, and the 
Bank of England may receive notes on merely a deposit of securities. 
The notes issued constitute one single body; .they are all perfectly 
alike; they must all be paid in gold, if demanded. When once they 
are in circulation there is no difference whatever between them. The 
private Bank of England is not concerned in any way with their issue 
or their payment until the whole of the gold in the Issue Department 
has departed. Then, if further notes are brought for payment, the 
bank must find gold for its securities, or the securities, it may be pre- 
sumed, must be sold for what they would fetch. The sentence at- 
tacked for ‘‘ mischievous error” says that never since 1844 has a single 
note been presented which required that its payment should come 
specially from the securities. There was always plenty of gold for all 
notes sent in, wherever they may have come from. No one thought 
or spoke of the securities. Mr. Willson is evidently unwilling to grasp 
the thought, though he gives utterance to it, that the notes issued are 
one single body, which, so long as they are paid in gold when pre- 
sented, never raise any question as to their mode of issue. The re- 
mark of Sir John Lubbock, appealed to by Mr. Willson, is not well 
worded, that the Bank of England, as a dank, is liable for every note 
issued from the Note Office. It is liable for the notes issued for gold 
solely as guardian of the vaults of the Issue Department, as the agent 
and executive of the law. But for the notes issued on the securities 
it is liable ‘as a bank.” It received notes for the securities—notes 
payable in gold—and if the Issue Department has been cleared out of 
all its gold by the public, and more notes come in for payment, the 
bank, as bank, must find gold with the help of the securities pledged 
for it. The sensitiveness referred to by Mr. Willson, as to the loss 
of a few millions of gold by the bank, zn its banking reserve, has no 
connection whatever with the Issue Department. It is an event be- 
falling a private bank, as private as any other bank in England. As 
a banker the Bank of England possesses notes out of the common 
stock scattered over the whole country; it knows nothing, and can 
know nothing, as to whether these particular notes were issued on 
hotes or on securities. The Bank of England’s banking reserve, like 
that of every other bank in England, is simply the amount of gold and 
hotes which it holds in its till. 
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Mr. Willson now calls upon me to reconcile two paragraphs which] ~ 


have put forth in pp. 66 and 67 of “ Currency and Banking” : 


1.-The gold stored and kept in the Government office—the Issue Department—in no 
sense whatever belongs to the Bank of England. It is no part of its reserve. 

2. Gold, no doubt, is constantly asxed for at the counters of the bank ; but what does the 
bank do? It sends the notes [notes, mind, which constitute a part of its trading reserve, 
adds Mr. Willson, ] over to the State Office, and gets gold for them at once. 


Then remarks Mr. Willson: “If the gold in no sense whatever be- 


longs to the bank, how dare the bank send the notes over to the State 


Office and get gold for them? Why don’t some plucky Englishman 
have the managers of the Issue Department indicted for giving the 
fellows across the hall gold instead of securities ?” 

It is difficult to comprehend how so able a man as Mr. Willson could 
fall into such misunderstandings. The notes I spoke of were mot notes 
belonging to the bank, but notes brought by the public to the counters 
simply to be changed for gold. The clerks at the counters pass them 


on at once to the Issue Department to be cashed. That department. 


asks no question as to who owns the notes. They are notes entitled 
to demand metal; the gold is given, and the law is obeyed. 

Mr. Willson now lays a second fault to the charge of the Bank of 
England. All the notes, he maintains, should be issued against a de- 
posit of gold; it is a blunder to issue any notes on securities. ‘The 
plan,” he says, “of founding a note issue on securities is at the bottom 
of the whole of the evils of the British and American monetary sys- 
tems.” He then describes with entire accuracy and much usefulness 
the theory upon which the directors of the bank regulate the rate of 
discount. If bullion comes into England, they lower the rate; if it 
leaves the country, they charge merchants more for loans. But he fails 
to perceive that this is a doctrine and a practice utterly unconnected 
with the mode of issuing notes in England. This doctrine belongs to 
the Bank of England as an ordinary banker; it can be and is held by 
all other banks, and governs their practice in lending. But it has no 
connection with the mode of issuing notes or with the Issue Depart- 
ment. If all the notes were issued on metal alone, if securities were 
eliminated altogether, there would be no difference in the mode of 
banking, not a particle of diminution of the anxiety created by the 
theory as to the inflow or outflow of bullion. The notes are tickets 
for gold; they can get gold instantly for the asking. The securities 


need not be thought of until the stock of gold in the Issue Department — 
is disappearing, and in the worst of times, it should never be forgotten, — 
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there were £13,000,000 left of untouched gold. Thus no force comes 
from the Issue Department on banking. It only stores the gold given 
for the tickets. For every purpose or idea that govern banking, 
whether the gold is in the Issue Department’s cellar or spread over 
the country makes no difference whatever. Every one who has the 
ticket knows it to be, in fact, the possession of gold, to do what he 
likes with it. The existence of £15,000,000 more in the vaults, 
instead of securities, would be a matter of no concern to any banker ; 
for him the notes are gold._ Till the occasion presents itself of the gold 
vanishing, and nothing but securities being left in the. Issue Depart- 
ment, all thought about them is purely idle for the purposes of bank- 
ing. And as to the Bank of England, it has sold those securities and 
got practically gold for them, as it is instantly procurable in exchange 
for the tickets. Gold instead of notes would do no good to its bank- 
ing, precisely as no man in the country is the worse off while in 
England for having a note in the place of five sovereigns. Indeed, 
Mr. Bowlby Willson himself sums the whole matter in the remark, 
p. 121, that “in practice a sovereign or half eagle serves no better 
purpose in making a purchase or in extinguishing a debt than a pound 
or a five-dollar note. It is simply a matter of convenience; hence the 
public will generally prefer the note to the coin.” 

The acting on the exchanges by the Bank of England in regulating 
its rate of discount is admirably discussed by Mr. Willson. We com- 
mend his remarks to our readers. It is a great satisfaction to the 
writer that he approves of the articles supporting the action of free 
trade and national laws on banking in the Datly News of December, 
1875. 

A third fault of the monetary system of the Bank of England 
now comes to the fore. The profit won on issuing notes as money is 
held to be gathered by the wrong person. It belongs, it is said, on 
principle to the State, and not a private company called the Bank 
of England. Here Mr. Willson imputes to me an error committed in 
describing the difference of the result when the property with which 
notes are bought is given to a private issuer or to a government. In 
both cases a tool of exchange is obtained ; its services as a tool are all 
that the nation procures for its cost. But the same services are pro- 
cured from a bank-note, only it costs but 6d. to procure it. Com- 
pared with a £5 bank-note, wealth to the extent of £4 19s. 6d., 
which must have been sent away to the miner, now remains in Eng- 
land. The holder of the note has to buy it with £5 worth of wealth, 
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of which 6d. only are consumed in making the tool. In both © 
cases, whether the banker or the Government manufactures the note, 
they obtain, besides the note, the use of £4 19s. 6d. worth of wealth, 
I then said that “the banker, if a good banker, lends to persons who — 
do not waste or destroy. But Government issues are directly con- 
nected with consumption. The Government spends and consumes 
what it procures with its notes.” The distinction here drawn betweea 
the consumption generated by the Government and that created by 
the banker, of the wealth saved by both by selling for £5 what cost 
them only 6d., is an error. I confess it freely, as Mr. Willson 
called upon me to do. The Government with the note buys supplies 
which it must procure in any case by an expenditure of wealth; the 
consumption of that wealth is inevitable ; it is not waste, but necessary 
expenditure. The same result occurs with the banker’s supposed 
borrower—he uses and consumes the wealth he procures with the 
note; but, as he must repay £5 to the lending banker, he invests 
what he borrows in a reproductive business. 

Here Mr. Willson brings a fourth indictment against the English 
method of issuing notes. It violates “ the greatest of all truths in mone- 
tary science, namely, that gold coin is not only the best but the cheapest 
money the people can have.” Marvellous words, indeed, to have fallen 
from the pen of so strong a thinker—a tool costing £5 worth of wealth 
to make is cheaper than one costing only 6d. for doing the same ” 
identical work! Such language, falling from such a quarter, makes 
one despair of a subject really so simple as money being ever under- 
stood. A sound Bank of England note and 5 sovereigns circulate the 
same quantity of wealth, effect the same buying and selling with equal 
efficiency, yet one is only a piece of paper, the other a quantity of 
precious metal. But, we are asked, how can two tools so utterly 
different in their nature perform the very same service? A tailor who 
gives away a coat for 5 sovereigns gets precious metal worth his coat; 
how can he feel sure that with a note, a piece of paper, he will be able 
to buy other things worth the coat which he has lost? The explana- 
tion is that a ticket for the gold is as good a tool for the work to be 
done as the gold. But how can that be? Because the tailor does not 
want the gold for use, but only for value, for what it is worth; the 
power of getting the valuable metal pledged on the ticket when he — 
chooses is sufficient. If he insists on sovereigns, he could not use the 
gold of which they are made as metal, but only as value, and the 
ticket possesses that value, because it can immediately, for the asking, 


. 
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procure the precious metal. Thus we see the vast cheapness, not of 
the gold money, as Mr. Willson held, but of the paper ticket. So far 
as gold must be kept in store for a paper currency, no gain is won, but 
for every note uncovered with gold lodged there is a clear saving of 
£4 19s. 6d. in the construction of the cheaper but equally efficient 
tool. The soundness of both moneys is built on the same basis, on 
gold. The note in reality buys with the power of gold. But it needs 
not itself to be made of the metal; it is enough that the metal can be 
had for the asking. 

But inconvertible paper money is a wholly different thing. No 
man of common intelligence can defend it. Such money is a collec- 
tion of pieces of paper—nothing better. Mr. Willson is perfectly 
right in denouncing it; but then, strange to say, he immediately builds 
upon its condemnation (p. 249) one of the strangest fallacies con- 
ceivable: “It will be seen, by a careful consideration of these trans- 
cendently great truths, that if the nation delegates the power to banks 
and private parties to issue paper money it is done solely with the 
view to enable such to make a profit, while the public at large derives 
no advantage whatever from the result. What, then, becomes of the 
theory of Adam Smith and others that the issue of such notes 
cheapens the cost of money to the nation? By this method of cheap- 
ening money, as I have many times shown, you are only giving a 
dangerous monopoly to a very limited class, who have always been 
led by motives of gain or downright greed to abuse it.” In the 
passage immediately preceding, inconvertible money alone is spoken 
of; the “transcendently great truths” are leveled against it; but are 
all issues delegated to banks and private parties inconvertible? Are 
the bank and private issues still existing in England, Scotland and 
Ireland inconvertible? Did Adam Smith, when he put forth his theory 
that the issue of bank notes cheapéns the cost of money to the nation, 
speak of inconvertible notes? Did he advocate paper notes placed at 
the mercy of the downright greed of banks and private parties to cash 
them or not, as they chose? 

We now reach the fifth and last fault charged on the organization of 
the Bank of England by Mr. Willson. He objects to the power of 
issuing bank notes being given to a private bank. He lays down that 
“a well-conducted State department in such countries as Great Britain 
and the United States would supply the best industrial tool in the form 
of paper,” and he hopes that ‘“‘a State issue department, pure and 
simple, shall be created and established at Whitehall.” He repudiates 
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of which 6d. only are consumed in making the tool. In both ; 
cases, whether the banker or the Government manufactures the note, 
they obtain, besides the note, the use of £4 19s. 6d. worth of wealth 
I then said that “the banker, if a good banker, lends to persons who - 
do not waste or destroy. But Government issues are directly con- 
nected with consumption. The Government syends and consumes 
what it procures with its notes.” The distinction here drawn betweea — 
the consumption generated by the Government and that created by 
the banker, of the wealth saved by both by selling for £5 what cost 
them only 6d., is an error. I confess it freely, as Mr. Willson 
called upon me to do. The Government with the note buys supplies 
which it must procure in any case by an expenditure of wealth; the 
consumption of that wealth is inevitable ; it is not waste, but necessary 
expenditure. The same result occurs with the banker’s supposed 
borrower—he uses and consumes the wealth he procures with the 
note; but, as he must repay £5 to the lending banker, he invests 
what he borrows in a reproductive business. 

Here Mr. Willson brings a fourth indictment against the English 
method of issuing notes. It violates “‘ the greatest of all truths in mone- 
tary science, namely, that gold coin is not only the best but the cheapest 
money the people can have.” Marvellous words, indeed, to have fallen 
from the pen of so strong a thinker—a tool costing £5 worth of wealth 
to make is cheaper than one costing only 6d. for doing the same ~ 
identical work! Such language, falling from such a quarter, makes 
one despair of a subject really so simple as money being ever under- 
stood. A sound Bank of England note and 5 sovereigns circulate the 
same quantity of wealth, effect the same buying and selling with equal 
efficiency, yet one is only a piece of paper, the other a quantity of 
precious metal. But, we are asked, how can two tools so utterly 
different in their nature perform the very same service? A tailor who 
gives away a coat for 5 sovereigns gets precious metal worth his coat; 
how can he feel sure that with a note, a piece of paper, he will be able 
to buy other things worth the coat which he has lost? The explana- 
tion is that a ticket for the gold is as good a tool for the work to be 
done as the gold. But how can that be? Because the tailor does not 
want the gold for use, but only for value, for what it is worth; the 
power of getting the valuable metal pledged on the ticket when he — 
chooses is sufficient. If he insists on sovereigns, he could not use the — 
gold of which they are made as metal, but only as value, and the — 
ticket possesses that value, because it can immediately, for the asking, 
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procure the precious metal. Thus we see the vast cheapness, not of 
the gold money, as Mr. Willson held, but of the paper ticket. So far 
as gold must be kept in store for a paper currency, no gain is won, but 
for every note uncovered with gold lodged there is a clear saving of 
£4 19s. 6d. in the construction of the cheaper but equally efficient 
tool. The soundness of both moneys is built on the same basis, on 
gold. The note in reality buys with the power of gold. But it needs 
not itself to be made of the metal; it is enough that the metal can be 
had for the asking. 

But inconvertible paper money is a wholly different thing. No 
man of common intelligence can defend it. Such money is a collec- 
tion of pieces of paper—nothing better. Mr. Willson is perfectly 
right in denouncing it; but then, strange to say, he immediately builds 
upon its condemnation (p. 249) one of the strangest fallacies con- 
ceivable: “It will be seen, by a careful consideration of these trans- 
cendently great truths, that if the nation delegates the power to banks 
and private parties to issue paper money it is done solely with the 
view to enable such to make a profit, while the public at large derives 
no advantage whatever from the result. What, then, becomes of the 
theory of Adam Smith and others that the issue of such notes 
cheapens the cost of money to the nation? By this method of cheap- 
ening money, as I have many times shown, you are only giving a 
dangerous monopoly to a very limited class, who have always been 
led by motives of gain or downright greed to abuse it.” In the 
passage immediately preceding, inconvertible money alone is spoken 
of; the “transcendently great truths” are leveled against it; but are 
all issues delegated to banks and private parties inconvertible? Are 
the bank and private issues still existing in England, Scotland and 
Ireland inconvertible? Did Adam Smith, when he put forth his theory 
that the issue of bank notes cheapens the cost of money to the nation, 
speak of inconvertible notes? Did he advocate paper notes placed at 
the mercy of the downright greed of banks and private parties to cash 
them or not, as they chose? 

We now reach the fifth and last fault charged on the organization of 
the Bank of England by Mr. Willson. He objects to the power of 
issuing bank notes being given to a private bank. He lays down that 
“a well-conducted State department in such countries as Great Britain 
and the United States would supply the best industrial tool in the form 
of paper,” and he hopes that ‘‘a State issue department, pure and 
simple, shall be created and established at Whitehall.” He repudiates 
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the State exclusively, as a public right by its very nature, belonging 
to the whole country, the State. He consequently demands that the 
profits gathered by the issue of a paper currency shall be reaped by 
the State, for the benefit of the people, and objects to the profits under 
the mode of issue adopted at the Bank of England becoming the gain 
of the public company called the Bank of England. 

On this important matter Mr. Willson seems to believe that I am 


. probably in favor of “the policy of delegating the prerogatives of the 


State to issue paper money to joint-stock companies and private per- 
sons.” As a general principle, I have never held such an opinion. 
What I have thought, and think still, is that no worse issuer of paper 
money can be conceived than an absolute and unrestricted govern- 
ment. Under such a system the convertibility of the note will always 
be in great peril. The temptation of an embarrassed government to 
extinguish the claim of having the notes cashed on demand, and then 
to declare them to be legal-tenders, is often irresistible. To such a 
system the issuing of the notes by private companies or banks, with 
the obligation, under pain of bankruptcy, of giving gold or silver for 
them on presentation for payment, seems to me immensely superior. 
Still, this last method is not perfect. Banks get into difficulties, and 
may easily use what they receive for their notes as their own prop- 
erty. Both methods are bad; a really good one is not easy to find. 

But such a good method, I hold, has been found ; it is exhibited in 
the Issue Department of the Bank of England. As has been above 
explained, the Issue Department is really an office of the State. The 
directors have no discretionary power over the issues. The rules are 
laid down by act of Parliament, and by act of Parliament alone can 
they be changed. They were, indeed, in 1844, broken by order in 
Council; but no change, in fact, resulted from the order, and there was 
excellent reason for supposing that the end of the stock of gold would 
not be reached. Not aman in the kingdom doubts that he can always 
get gold for his notes whenever he pleases. What more can be 
desired ? 

True, Mr. Willson might have replied, but the profits of the issue go 
to the private company, the Bank of England, and not to the_people 
to whom they justly belong. He distinctly complains of this misap- 
propriation; but the answer is easy. The State is under a heavy 
obligation to the bank, for it owes the bank upward of £11,000,000. 
If the bank is to gain nothing by the issue, it would have a clear and 
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irresistible right to be repaid this debt due to it of £11,000,000. The 
Government could not effect the repayment except by the creation of 
additional consols. The interest due on them would be a burden on 
the State. If there were no debt due by the Government, then the 
argument of Mr. Willson would be unanswerable. The private com- 
pany, the Bank of England, could make no claim for the profits. 

Mr. Willson is now led to consider “ the wrong theories held respect- 
ing money and bullion.” He rightly holds that “the trading power 
of these notes differs in no way from that of other commodities; it 
varies with their gross market value.” He finds a scientific and prac- 
tical difference between money, the manufactured article, and bullion, 
the raw material. On this subject “‘the best writers on economic 
science, from Adam Smith and McCulloch down to the city authori- 
ties e¢ id genus omne,” fall under his heaviest censure for “confounding 
money with bullion.” He is astonished that “‘so good a reasoner as 
Mill should ascribe to imported money the same value as to imported 
bullion, the value being determined by the same laws as those belong- 
ing to any other production.” 

In dealing with this question we shall limit ourselves to the money 
of England, the golden sovereign; but it must be admitted that there 
are many kinds of money existing in the world in which the metal 
contained in coins varies from different causes in value from the value 
belonging to the metals of which they are said to be composed. These 
are bad moneys, and cannot be discussed here. 

Money is a tool contrived to get over a difficulty which would have 
been fatal to the production of wealth on a large scale and to the civili- 
zation of mankind. Division of employments is the greatest of eco- 
nomical laws. Men must, and do, make for each other; it is the one 
indispensable condition of progress. But how are they to distribute 
with each other the products they have created? Evidently goods 
must be exchanged for each other, as Mr. Mill has seen with admirable 
clearness. But here a most formidable difficulty at once presents 
itself. The hatter makes hats and a farmer wants one; but the farmer 
has only a calf or a bag of corn to give for the hat. The hatter does 
not want a calf or corn, the exchange becomes unprofitable, and the 
growth of civilization is in jeopardy. Money gets over the difficulty. 
A sovereign is composed of a piece of gold of a certain definite value— 
a value determined by its cost of production. The hatter will take a 
sovereign for his hat, because he knows that the metal which it is made 
of is exactly worth his hat. The farmer buys a sovereign with a bag 
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of corn, and with it obtains the hat he wants. The corn buys the hat, | e 
Thus the sovereign is a mere tool. It is not bought for its own sake, 
for use as a piece of metal; it is wanted solely for its value. The 
hatter knows that the same motive will determine the shoemaker. to 
give him a pair of shoes which he needs. The metal of the sovereign 
is a full guarantee to him that it will be so. The metal of the sovereign 
is not used. Its power in buying and selling lies in its value, and that 
is the reason why paper money is possible. The ticket which can 
‘always get the sovereign out of the cloak-room passes on the value of 
the coin to the seller. 

Thus it is the value of the metal which buys. Not so, says Mr. 
Willson; we must add to it the cost of the coining; the cost of the 
manufacture adds to its value. To this the English sovereign replies, 
No. Any man may bring bullion to the bank and get the same 
quantity of gold given to him immediately in sovereigns, with the 
trifling charge of 114d. added to each ounce of sovereigns. But this 
is not a charge for coining, but for interest on the bank giving the 
coins at once, instead of waiting till the gold brought is converted 
into coin. That sovereigns and gold possess the same value is proved 
by this fact, as also by the constant melting down of sovereigns abroad. 
as furnishing worth of sovereigns. Mill, therefore, is right when, as 
far as money is concerned, he ascribes the same value to imported 
money and to bullion. 

But Mr. Willson is correct and strong when he exposes the flagrant 
error of Mill in describing “the demand for money as consisting 
of all the goods offered for sale.” Mr. Mill’s conception of the action of 
money is radically false. Goods on sale are a demand for other goods. 
No one wants the money except as a machine for getting those other 
goods. For many articles money is indispensable. Cabbages and 
fruit in an open market can be procured with money only. Not so 
with the vast multitude of other goods. Money is not wanted nor 
touched in selling and procuring them. It is only mentioned and 
calculated on paper, but not handled. Writing and pieces of paper do 
almost the whole of the work of exchanging, of buying and selling. 
Checks, bills, accounts, debts, credits and arithmetic pass the owner- 
ship of most wealth from one man to another. The goods change 
owners without the tool, money, being used in any way. Goods of 
the gigantic value of some £120,000,000 are bought and sold every 
week in one single town alone, in the Clearing House of London, and 
not a penny is touched. What, then, becomes of Mr. Mill’s doctrine, 
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that “the money and the goods in the market are seeking each other to 
be exchanged ; that they are re-iprocally supply and demand on each 
other” ? 

It is very refreshing to find Mr. Willson warning “the leaders of 
public opinion in his own country (the United States) as well as the 
Bank of England doctrinaires, and through their influence so large a 
portion of the trading community of England of the folly of reviving the 
old mercantile theory, and viewing with satisfaction the flow of bullion 
homeward.” He is no believer in the absurdity that precious metals 
are more desirable and substantial forms of wealth than other products 
of industry, as if gold coin was a thing to be coveted for its own sake, 
as if it was the wealth which humanity requires for use and progress. 
He denounces with great vigor the ignorant policy of acting on the 
exchanges—so fondly clung to by bankers—in order to direct the flow 
of gold from abroad into the bank’s vaults, as if locked up, gold was of 
more use than so many pebbles, and that to buy gold with com- 
modities which have cost much labor and expense to make was the 
highest conception of successful business and enriching wealth. Men 
animated with such ideas look with terror on a country permanently 
receiving a vast excess of imports over exports, as if that fact by itself 
‘ alone, if it‘continued, did not demonstrate that it possessed many 
investments abroad of which the interest is remitted in the only form 
of true wealth, commodities useful for consumption and enjoyment. 
In what way does a foreign nation which buys goods and imports 
them pay its profits to the exporting country except by sending back 
merchandise of its own making? It buys them at the full price, profits 
included, and the payment is effected by a dispatch of goods of equal 
value. Trade is not exchanging goods for money, but goods for 
goods, and, as Mr. Willson excellently remarks: “ There is no distinc- 
tion in principle between domestic and foreign trade.” The foreigner, 
like that mighty instrument, the Clearing House of London, carries on 
his business by causing wealth to be exchanged for wealth. 

But it is perfectly true that at various times inequalitiés occur 
between exports and imports which fall under a different explanation. 
Various accidental or natural forces may for a while’ engender specia. 
purchases of goods which create a balance of trade that has to be 
settled by bullion. Speculation, bad harvests, urgently calling for 
immediate purchases of foreign food, loans, and other causes, fre- 
quently upset for a time the fundamental process of all trades—goods 
for goods. But, as Mr. Mill truly remarks, such inequalities “tend to 
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equilibrium.” The disturbing force ceases, debts are liquidated, and 
trade returns to its normal condition. And what is true of trade holds _ 
equally of loans. Loans are nominally made with money, but in 
reality they leave the country of the lender in merchandise. The 
millions borrowed of England by her colonies are all expressed in 
money, but they pass into the colonies in the shape of industrial prod- 
ucts. Australia borrows no gold from England, though she often bor- 
rows loans. What she does is through a debt recorded in pounds; she 

‘ procures iron, clothing, locomotives and endless other products of an 
older civilization. It is not money that passes the ocean. Is this a bad 
trade for the colony? Yet it leads to a vast increase to her of imports 


over exports. 
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